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CHAPTER I. 
EARLY DAYS. 


| CHARLES STRANGE, have called this my own story, and 
9 shall, myself, tell a portion of it to the reader ; not all. 


May was quickly passing. The drawing-room window of White 
Littleham Rectory stood open to the sunshine and the summer air: 
for the years of warm springs and long summeis had not then 
left the land. The Incumbent of the parish of White Littleham, 
in Hampshire, was the Reverend Eustace Strange. On a sofa, 
near the window, lay his wife, in her white dress and yellow silk 
shawl. A young and lovely lady, with a sweet countenance ; her 
eyes the colour of blue-bells, her face growing more transparent 
day by day, her cheeks too often a fatal hectic ; altogether looking so 
delicately fragile that the Rector must surely be blind not to suspect 
the truth. She suspected it. Nay, she no longer suspected ; she 
knew. Perhaps it was that he would not do so. 

** Charley !” 

I sat at the end of the room in my little state chair, reading a new 
book of fairy. tales that papa had given me that morning. He was as 
orthodox a divine as ever lived, but not strait-laced, and he liked 
children to read fairy tales. At the moment I was deep in a tale 
called ‘ Finetta,” about a young princess shut up in a high tower. 
To me it was most enchanting. 

“Yes, mamma.” 

**Come to me, dear.” 

Leaving the precious book behind me, I crossed the room to the 
sofa. Mamma raised herself. Holding me to her with one hand, 
‘she pushed with the other the hair from my face and gazed into 
it. That my face was very much like hers, I knew. It had been 
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said a hundred times in my hearing that I had her dark-blue eyes and 
her soft brown hair and her well-carved features, 

‘* My pretty boy,” she said caressingly, ‘I am so sorry! I fear 
you are disappointed. I think we might have had them. You- 
were always promised a birthday party, you know, when you should 
be seven years old.” 

There had been some discussion about it. Mamma thought the 
little boys and girls might come; but papa and Leah said, ‘* No— 
it would fatigue her.” 

**T don’t mind a bit, mamma,” I answered. ‘I have my book, and 
it is so pretty. ‘They can come next year, you know, when you are 
well again.” 

She sighed deeply. Getting up from the sofa, she took up two books 
that were on the stand behind her, and sat down ‘again. - Early in 
the spring some illness had seized her that I did not understand. 
She ought to have been well again by this-time, but she was not. 
She left her room and came downstairs, and saw friends when they 
called: but instead of getting stronger she grew weaker. 

‘‘ She was never robust, and it has been too much for her,” I over- 
heard Leah say to one of the other servants, in allusion to the illness. 

“What if I should not be here at your next birthday, Charley?” 
she asked sadly, holding me to her side as she sat. 

‘But where should you be, mamma ?” 

“Well, my child, I think—sometiines I think—that by that time I 
may be in Heaven.” 

I felt suddenly seized with a sort of shivering. I neither 
spoke nor cried ; at seven years old many a child only imperfectly 
realises the full meaning of anything like this. My eyes became 
misty. 

“Don’t cry, Charley. All that God does must be for the best, 
you know: and Heaven is a better world than this.” 

“Oh, mamma, you must get well; you must!” I cried, words and 
tears bursting forth together. ‘‘Won’t you come out, and grow 
strong in the sunshine? See how warm and bright it is! Look at 
the flowers in the grass!” 

** Ay, dear ; it is all very bright and warm and beautiful,” she said, 
looking over the garden to the field beyond. ‘The grass is growing 
long, and the buttercups and cowslips and blue-bells are all there. 
Soon they will be cut down and the field will be bare. Next year 
the grass and the flowers will spring up again, Charley : but we, once 
we are taken, will spring up no more in this world : only in Heaven.” 

“ But don’t you think you w¢// get well, mamma? Can’t you “vy 
to?” 

“Well, dear—yes, I will try todoso. I have tried. I am trying 
évery day, Charley, for I should not like to go away and leave my 
little boy.” 

With a long sigh, that it seemed to me I often heard from her 
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now, she lay for a moment with her head on the back of the sofa and 
closed her eyes. Then she sat forward again, and took up one of the 
books. 

‘“‘T meant to give you a little book to-day, Charley, as well as papa. 
Look, it is called ‘ Sintram.’ A lady gave it me when I was twelve 
years old; and I have always liked it. You are too young to under- 
stand it yet, but you will do so later.” 

“*Here’s some poetry!” I cried, turning the leaves over. The 
pleasure of the gift had chased away my tears. Young minds are 
impressionable—and had she not just said she would try to get 
well ? 

**T will repeat it to you, Charley,” she answered. “ Listen.” 

* Repeat it!” I interrupted. ‘Do you know it by heart ?>— 
all?” ; 

Yes, all; every line of it.” 


‘‘ When death is drawing near, 
And thy heart sinks with fear, 
And thy limbs fail, 
Then raise thy hands and pray 
To Him who cheers the way, 
Through the dark vale, 


‘‘ See’st thou the eastern dawn ? 
Hear’st thou, in the red morn, 
The angels’ song? 
Oh! lift thy drooping head, 
Thou who in gloom and dread 
Hast lain so long. 


‘Death comes'to set thee free; 
Ok! meet him cheerily, 
As thy true friend ; 
And all thy fears shall cease, 
And in eternal peace 
Thy penance end.” 


“You see, Charley, death comes not as a foe, but as a friend 
to those who have learnt to look for him, for he is sent by God,” she 
continued in a loving voice as she smoothed back my hair with her 
gentle hand. “I want you to learn this bit of poetry by heart, and 
to say it sometimes to yourself in future years. And—and— 
should mamma have gone away then, it will be pleasant to you to 
remember that the angel’s song came to cheer her—as I know it 
will come—when she was setting out on her journey. Oh! very 
pleasant! And the same song and the same angel will cheer your 
departure, my darling child, when the appointed hour for it shall 
come to you.” 

‘‘ Shall we see the angel ?” 

“‘Well—yes—with the eye of faith. And it is said that some good 
people have really seen him! have seen the radiant messenger who 
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has come to take them to the eternal shores. You will learn it, 
Charley, won’t you—and never forget it ?” : 

‘* T’ll learn it all, every verse ; and I will never forget it, mamma.” 

“‘T am going to give you this book, also, Charley,” she went on, 
bringing forward the other. ‘ You ——” 

‘“* Why, that’s your Bible, mamma ! ” 

“Ves, dear, it is my Bible ; but I should like itto be yours. And 
I hope it will be as good a friend to you as it is now to me. _I shall 
still use it myself, Charley, for a little while. You will lend it me, 
won’t you ? and later, it will be all your own.” 

“ Shall you buy another for yourself, then?” 

She did not answer. Her face was turned to the window; her 
yearning eyes were fixed in thought upon the blue sky; her hot 
hands were holding mine. In a moment, to my consternation, she 
bent her face upon mine and burst into a flood of tears. What I 
should have said or done, I know not; but at that moment papa 
came swiftly out of his study, into the room. He was a rather tal) 
man with a pale, grave face, very much older than his wife. 

**Do you chance to remember, Lucy, where that catalegue of books 
was put to that came last week? I want of 

Thus far had he spoken, when he saw the state of things ; both 
of us crying together. He broke off in vexation. 

“ How can you be so silly, Lucy—so imprudent! I will not have 
it. You don’t allow yourself a chance to get well—giving way to 
these low spirits! What is the matter?” 

“Tt is nothing,” she replied, with another of those long sighs. 
“T was talking a little to Charley, and a fit of crying came on. It 
has not harmed me, Eustace.” 

‘Charley, boy, I saw some fresh sweet violets down in the dingle 
this morning. Go you and pick some for mamma,” he said. ‘“ Never 
mind your hat: it is as warm as midsummer.” 

I was ready for the dingle, which was only across the field, and to 
pick violets at any time, and I ran out. Leah Williams was coming 
in at the garden gate. 

“Now, Master Charles! Where are you off to? And without 
your hat!” 

“I’m going to the dingle, to get some fresh violets for mamma. 
Papa said my hat did not matter.” 

“Oh,” said Leah, glancing doubtfully at the window. I glanced 
too. He had sat down on the sofa by mamma then, and was talking 
to her earnestly, his head bent. She had her handkerchief up to her 
face. Leah attacked me again. 

“ You've been crying, you naughty boy! Your eyes are wet now. 
What was that for?” 

I did not say what: though I had much ado to keep the tears 
from falling. ‘‘ Leah,” I whispered, “do you think mamma will get 
well?” 
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‘“‘ Bless the child,” she exclaimed, after a pause, during which she 
had looked again at the window and back at me. ‘“ Why, what’s 
to hinder it?—with all this fine, beautiful warm weather! Don’t 
you turn fanciful, Master Charley, there’s a darling! And when 
you've picked the violets, you come to me; I'll find a slice of cake 
for you.” 

Leah had been with us about two years, as upper servant, attend- 
ing upon mamma and me, and doing the sewing. She was between 
twenty and thirty then, a well-grown, upright, superior young woman, 
kind in the main, though with rather a hard face, and faithful as 
the day. The other servants called her Mrs. Williams, for she had 
been married and was a widow. Not tall, she yet looked so, she was 
so remarkably thin. Her grey eyes were deep set, her curls were 
black, and she had a high, fresh colour. Everyone, gentle and simple, 
wore curls at that time. 

The violets were there in the dingie, sure enough; both blue and 
white. I picked a handful, ran in with them, and put them on 
mamma’s lap. The Rector was sitting by her still, but he got up then. 

‘** Oh, Charley, they are very sweet,” she said with a smile; “ very 
sweet and lovely. Thank you, my precious boy, my darling.” 

She kissed me a hundred times. She might have kissed me a 
hundred more, but papa drew me away. 

“Do not tire yourself any more to-day, Lucy; it is not good 
for you. Charley, boy, you can take your fairy tales to show to 
Leah.” 


The day of the funeral will never fade from my memory ; and yet 
I can only recall some of its incidents. What impressed me most 
was that papa did not stand at the grave in his surplice reading the 
service, as I had seen him do at other funerals. Another clergyman 
was in his place, and he stood by me in silence, holding my hand. 
And he told me, after we returned home, that mamma was not herself 
in the cold dark grave, but a happy angel in Heaven looking down 
upon me. 

And so the time went on. Papa was more grave than of yore, and 
taught me my lessons daily. Leah indulged and scolded me 
alternately, often sang to me, for she had a clear voice, and when 
she was in a good humour, would let me read “ Sintram” and the 
fairy tales to her. 

The interest of mamma’s money—which was now mine—brought 
in three hundred a year. She had enjoyed it all ; I was to have (or 
rather, my father for me) just as much of it as the two trustees chose 
to allow, for it was strictly tied up in their hands. When I was four- 
and-twenty years of age—not before—the duties of the trustees would 
cease, and the whole sum, six thousand pounds, would come into my 
uncontrolled possession. One of the trustees was my mother’s uncle, 
Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar ; the other I did not know. Of course the 
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reader will understand that I do not explain these matters from my 
knowledge at that time; but from what I learnt when I was 
older. 


Nearly a year had gone by, and it was spring weather again, fine 
and warm. I sat in my brown-holland dress in the dingle amidst 
the primroses and the violets, the buttercups and daisies. A lot of 
cowslips lay about me; I had been picking the flowers from the 
stalks to make into a ball. The sunlight flickered through the trees, 
still in their tender green, the sky was blue and cloudless. My straw 
hat, with broad black ribbons, had fallen off; my white socks and 
shoes were stretched out before me. Fashion is always in extremes. 
Then, it was the custom to dress a child simply up to an advanced 
age. 

Why it should have been so, I know not ; but while I sat, there came 
over me a sudden remembrance of the day when I had come to the 
dingle to pick those violets for mamma, and a rush of tears came on. 
Leah took good care of me, but she was not mamma. My father was 
good and grave and kind, but he did not give me the love that she 
had given. A mother’s love would never be mine again, and I knew 
it; and in that moment was bitterly feeling it. 

One end of the string was held between my teeth, the other end 
in my left hand, and my eyes were wet. I strung the cowslips upon 
it as well as I could. But it was not easy, and I made little 
progress. 

“ S’all I hold it for 00 ?” 

Lifting my eyes in surprise—for I had thought the movement in 
the dingle was only Leah, coming to see after me—there stood 
the sweetest fairy of a child before me. The sleeves of her 
cotton frock and white pinafore were tied up with black ribbons ; her 
face was delicately fair, her eyes were blue as the sky, and her light 
curls fell low on her pretty neck. My child heart went out to her 
with a bound, then and there. 

‘** What oo trying for, ittle boy ?” 

“TI was crying for mamma. She’s gone away from me to 
Heaven.” 

*S’all I tiss 00?” 

And she put her little arms round my neck, without waiting for 
permission, and gave me a dozen kisses. 

“* Now we make the ball, ittle boy. S’all oo dive it to me?” 

“Yes, I will give it to you. What is your name?” 

** Baby. What it oors?” 

“Charles. Do you ” 

** You little toad of a monkey !—giving me this hunt! How came 
you to run away?” 

The words were spoken by a tall, handsome boy, quite old, com- 
pared with me, who had come dashing through the dingle. He caught 
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up the child and began kissing her fondly. So the words were not 
meant to hurt her. 

‘Tt was oo ran away, Tom.” 

‘*‘ But I ordered you to stop where I left you—and to sit still till I 
came back. If you run away by yourself in the wood, you’ll meet a 
great bear some day and he'll eat you up. Mind that, Miss Blanche. 
The mamsie is in a fine way; thinks you're lost, you silly little 
thing.” 

“ Dat ’towslip ball for me, Tom.” 

Master Tom condescended to turn his attention upon me and 
the ball. I guessed now who they were: a family named Heriot, 
who had recently come to live at the pretty white cottage on the 
other side the copse. ‘Tom was looking at me with his fine dark 
eyes. 

“You are the parson’s son, I take it, youngster. I saw you in the 
parson’s pew on Sunday with an old woman.” 

‘“‘She is not an old woman,” I said, jealous for Leah. 

“ A young one, then, What’s your name?” 

** Charles Strange.” 

“He dot no mamma; he try for her,” put in the child. “Oo 
come to my mamma, ittle boy ; she love oo and tiss 00.” 

“ When I have made your ball.” 

“Oh, bother the ball!” put in Tom. ‘We can’t wait for that: 
the mamsie’s in a rare way already. You can come home with us if 
you like, youngster, and make your ball after.” 

Leaving the string and the cowslips, I caught up my hat and 
we started, Tom carrying the little one. I was a timid, sensitive 
little fellow ; but I took courage to ask him a question. 

“Ts your name Tom Heriot ?” 

“Well, yes, it zs Tom Heriot—if it does you any good to know it. 
And this is Miss Blanche Heriot. And I wish you were a bit bigger 
and older; I’d make you my playfellow.” 

We were through the copse in a minute or two and in sight of the 
white cottage, over the field beyond it. Mrs. Heriot stood at the 
garden gate, looking out. She was a pretty little plump woman, 
with a soft voice, and wore a widow’s cap. A servant in a check 
apron was with her—and she knew me. Mrs. Heriot scolded 
Blanche for running away from Tom while she caressed her, and 
turned to smile at me. 

“ It is little Master Strange,” I heard the maid say toher. “He 
lost his mother a year ago.” 

“Oh, poor little fellow!” sighed Mrs. Heriot, as she held me 
before her and kissed me twice. ‘ What a nice little lad it is !— 
what lovely eyes! My dear, you can come here whenever you like, to 
play with Tom and Blanche.” 

Some few years before, this lady had married Colonel Heriot, 
a widower with one little boy—Thomas. After that, Blanche was 
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born: so. that she and Tom were, you see, only half-brother-and- 
sister. When Blanche was two years old—she was three now— 
Colonel Heriot died, and Mrs. Heriot had come into the country 
to economise. She was not at all well off; had indeed little 
beyond what was allowed to her with the two children: all their 
father’s fortune had lapsed to them, and she had no control over it. 
Tom had more than Blanche, and was to be brought up for a 
soldier. 

As we stood in a group outside the gate, papa came by. Seeing 
me, he naturally stopped, took off his hat to Mrs. Heriot, and 
spoke. That is how the acquaintanceship began, without formal in- 
troduction on either side. Taking the pretty little girl in his arms, he 
began talking to her: for he was very fond of children. Mrs. Heriot 
said something to him in a low, feeling tone about his wife’s death. 

“ Yes,” he sighed in answer, as he put down the child: “I shall 
never recover the grief of her loss, I live only in the hope of re- 
joining her THERE.” 


He glanced up at the blue sky: the pure, calm, peaceful canopy 
of Heaven. 


CHAPTER II. 
CHANGES. 


‘‘T SHALL never recover the grief of her loss. I live only in the 
hope of rejoining her THERE.” 

It has been said that the vows of lovers are ephemeral as 
characters written on the sand of the sea-shore. Surely are also 
the regrets of. mourners given to the departed! For time has a 
habit of soothing the deepest sorrow; and the remembrance which 
is piercing our hearts so poignantly to-day in a short few months 
may have lost its sting. 

My father was quite sincere when speaking the above words: 
meant and believed them to the very letter. Yet before the spring 
and summer flowers had given place to those of autumn, he had 
taken unto himself another wife : Mrs. Heriot. 

The first intimation of what was in contemplation came to me 
obscurely from Leah. I had offended her one day ; done something 
wrong, or not done something right; when she fell upon me with a 
storm of reproach, especially accusing me of ingratitude. 

* After all my care of you, Master Charles—my anxiety and 
trouble to keep your clothes nice and make you good! What shall 
you do when I am gone away?” 

“But you are not going away, Leah.” 

**T don’t know that. We are to have changes here, it seems, 
and I’m not sure that they will suit me.” 

‘“* What changes ?” I asked. 
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She sat at the nursery window, which had the same aspect as the 
drawing-room below, darning my socks ; I knelt on a chair, looking 
out. It was a rainy day, and the drops pattered thickly against the 

anes. 
“a Well, there’s going to be—some company in the house,” said 
Leah, after taking her own time to answer me. “A /o¢of’em. And 
I think perhaps there’ll be no room for me.” 

“Oh, yes there will. Who is it, Leah?” 

**T shouldn’t wonder but it’s those people over yonder,” pointing 
her long darning-needle in the direction of the dingle. 

“There’s nothing there but mosses and trees, Leah. No 
people.” 

“There zs a little farther off,” nodded Leah. ‘“There’s Mrs. 
Heriot and her two children.” 

“Oh, do you say they are coming here!—do you mean it?” I 
cried in ecstasy. ‘ Are they coming for a long visit, Leah ?>—to have 
breakfast here, and dine and sleep? Oh, how glad I am!” 

* Ah!” groaned Leah ; “perhaps you may be glad, just at first; 
you are but a little shallow-sensed boy, Charley: but it may turn out 
for better, or it may turn out for worse.” 

To my intense astonishment, she dropped her work, burst into tears, 
and threw her hands up to her face. I felt very uncomfortable. 

‘What is it, Leah?” 

“Well, it is that I’m a silly,” she answered, looking up and drying 
her eyes. ‘I got thinking of the past, Master Charley, of your dear 
mamma, and all that. It zs solitary for you here, and perhaps you'll 
be happier with some playfellows.” 

I went on staring at her. 

‘** And look here, Master Charles, don’t repeat what I’ve said ; not 
to anybody, mind; or perhaps they won’t come at all,” concluded 
Leah, administering to me a slight shake by way of enforcing her 
command. 

There came a day—and it was in that same week—when every- 
thing seemed to go wrong, so far as I was concerned. I had been at 
warfare with Leah in the morning; and was so inattentive (I suppose) 
at lessons in the afternoon that papa scolded me, and gave me an 
extra Latin exercise to do when they were over, and shut me 
up in the study until it was done. Then Leah refused jam for tea, 
which I wanted ; saying that jam was meant for good boys, not for 
naughty ones. Altogether I was in anything but an enviable mood 
when I went out later into the garden. The most cruel item in the 
whole was that I could not see Z had been to blame, but thought 
everyone else was. The sun had set behind the trees of the dingle in 
a great red ball of fire as I climbed into my favourite seat—the fork 
of the pear-tree. Papa had gone to attend a vestry meeting; the 
little bell of the church was tinkling out, giving notice of the meeting 
to the parish. 
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Presently the bell ceased; solitary silence ensued both to the 
eye and ear. The brightness of the atmosphere was giving place 
to the shades of approaching evening ; the trees were putting on their 
melancholy. I have always thought—I always shall think—that 
nothing can be more depressing than the indescribable melancholy 
which trees in a solitary spot seem to put on after sunset. All people 
do not feel this; but to those who, like myself, see it, it brings a 
sensation of loneliness, nay, of awe, that is strangely painful. 

“*Ho-ho! So you are up there again, young Charley !” 

The garden-gate had swung back to admit Tom Heriot. In 
hastening to get down from the tree—for he had a way of tor- 
menting me when in it—I somehow lost my balance and fell on 
to the grass-plat. Tom shrieked out with laughter, and made off 
again. 

The fall was nothing—though my ankle ached ; but at these un- 
toward moments a little smart causes a great pain. It seemed to 
me that I was smarting all over, inside and out, mentally and bodily; 
and I sat down on the bench near the bed of shrubs, and burst into 
tears. 

Sweet shrubs were they. Lavender and rosemary, old-man and 
sweet-briar, marjoram and lemon-thyme, musk and verbena; and 
others no doubt. Mamma had had them all planted there. She 
would sit with me where I was now sitting alone, under the syringa 
trees, and revel in the perfume. In spring-time those sweet syringa 
blossoms would surround us ; she loved their scent better than any 
other. Bitterly I cried, thinking of all this, and of her. 

Again the gate opened, more gently this time, and Mrs. Heriot 
came in looking round. ‘ Thomas,” she called out—and then she 
saw me. “Charley, dear, has Tom been here? He ran away from 
me.—Why, my dear little boy, what is the matter?” For she had 
seen the tears falling. 

They fell faster than ever at the question. She came up, sat down 
on the bench and drew my face lovingly to her. I thought then 
—I think still—that Mrs. Heriot was one of the kindest, gentlest 
women that ever breathed. I don’t believe she ever, in her whole 
life, said a sharp word to anyone. 

Not liking to tell of my naughtiness—which I still attributed to 
others—or of the ignominious fall from the pear-tree, I sobbed forth 
something about mamma. 

‘Tf she had not gone away and left me alone,” I said, “I should 
never have been unhappy, or—or cried. People were not cross with 
me when she was here.” 

“My darling, I know how lonely it is for you. Would you like 
me to come here and be your mamma?” she caressingly whispered. 

‘You could not be that,” I dissented. ‘‘ Mamma’s up there.” 

Mrs. Heriot glanced up at the evening sky. ‘Yes, Charley, she 
is up there, with God; and she looks down, I feel sure, at you, 
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and at what is being done for you. If I came home here I should 
try to take care of you as she would have done. And oh, my child, I 
should love you dearly.” 

“In her place ?” I asked, feeling puzzled. 

“In her place, Charley. Sor her.” 

Tom burst in at the gate again. He began telling his step-mother 
of my fall as he danced a war-dance on the grass, and asked me how 
many of my legs and wings were broken. 

They came to the Rectory: Mrs. Heriot—she was Mrs. Strange 
then—and Tom and Baby. After all, Leah did not leave. She 
grew reconciled to the new state of things in no time, and became 
as fond of the children as she was of me. As fond, at least, of Tom. 
I don’t know that she ever cared heartily for Blanche: the little lady 
had a haughty face and sometimes a haughty way with her. 

We were all as happy as the day waslong. Mrs. Strange indulged 
us all. Tom was a dreadful pickle—it was what the servants called 
him; but they all adored him. He was a handsome, generous, 
reckless boy, two years older than myself in years, twice two in 
height and advancement. He teased Leah’s life out of her; but 
the more he teased, the better she liked him. He teased Blanche, 
he teased rae; though he would have gone through fire and water 
for either of us, ay, and laid down his life any moment to save ours. 
He was everlastingly in mischief indoors or out. He called papa 
“sir” to his face, “the parson” or “his Reverence” behind his 
back. There was no taming Tom Heriot. 

For a short time papa took Tom’s lessons with mine. But he found 
it would not auswer. Tom’s guardians wrote to beg of the Rector to 
continue to undertake him for a year or two, offering a handsome recom- 
pense in return. But my father wrote word back that the lad needed 
the discipline of school, and must have it. So to school Tom was 
sent. He came home in the holidays, reckless and random, generous 
and loving as ever, and we had fine times together, the three of us 
growing up like brothers and sister. Of course I was not related 
to them at all: and they were only half related to each other. 

Rather singularly, Thomas Heriot’s fortune was just as much as 
mine: six thousand pounds: and left in very much the same way. 
The interest, three hundred a year, was to maintain and educate him 
for the army; and he would come into the whole when he was 
twenty-one. Blanche had less: four thousand pounds only, and it 
was tied up in the same way as Tom’s was until she should be 
twenty-one, or until she married. 

And thus about a couple of years went on. 


No household was ever less given to superstition than ours at 
White Littleham Rectory. It never as much as entered the mind 
of any of its inmates, from its master downwards. And perhaps it 
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was this complete indifference to and disbelief in the supernatural 
that caused the matter to be openly spoken of by the Rector. I 
have since thought so. 

It was Christmas-tide, and Christmas weather. Frost and snow 
covered the ground. Icicles on the branches glittered in the sun- 
shine like diamonds. 

“It is the jolliest day!” exclaimed Tom, dashing into the break- 
fast-room from an early morning run half over the parish. ‘‘ People 
are slipping about like mad, and the ice is inches thick on the ponds. 
Old Joe Styles went right down on his back.” 

“IT hope he was not hurt, Tom,” remarked papa, coming down 
from his chamber into the room in time to hear the last sentence. 
“Good morning, my boys.” 

‘¢Oh, it was only a Christmas gambol, sir,” said Tom carelessly. 

We sat down to breakfast. Leah came in to see to me and 
Tom. The Rector might be—and was—efficient in his parish and 
pulpit, but a more hopelessly incapable man in a domestic point 
of view, the world never saw. ‘Tom and I should have come badly 
off had we relied upon him to help us, and we might have gobbled 
up every earthly thing on the table without his saying yea or nay. 
Leah, knowing this, stood to pour out the coffee. Mrs. Strange had 
gone away to London on Wednesday (the day after Christmas day) to 
seé an old aunt who was ill, and had taken Blanche with her. 
This was Friday, and they were expected home again on the 
morrow. 

Presently Tom, who was observant in his way, remarked that 
papa was taking nothing. His coffee stood before him untouched ; 
some bacon lay neglected on his plate. 

* Shall I cut you some thin bread and butter, sir?” asked Leah. 

‘‘ Presently,” said he, and went on doing nothing as before. 

‘*What are you thinking of, papa?” 

“‘ Well, Charley, I—I was thinking of my dream,” he answered. 
“‘T suppose it was a dream,” he went on, as if to himself. “ But it 
was a curious one.” 

‘Oh, please tell it us!” Icried. “I dreamt on Christmas night 
that I had a splendid plum cake, and was cutting it up into 
slices.” 

‘“‘Well—it was towards morning,” he said, still speaking in a 
dreamy sort of way, his eyes looking straight out before him as if he 
were recalling it, yet evidently seeing nothing. ‘I awoke suddenly 
with the sound of a voice in my ear. It was your mamma’s voice, 
Charley ; your own mother’s ; and she seemed to be standing at my 
bed-side. ‘I am coming for you,’ she said to me—or seemed to 
say. I was wide awake in a moment, and knew her voice perfectly. 
Curious, was it not, Leah?” 

Leah, cutting bread and butter for Tom, had halted, loaf in one 
hand, knife in the other. 
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“Yes, sir,” she answered, gazing at the Rector. “ Did you see 
anything, sir?” 

“No; not exactly,” he returned. “I was conscious that who- 
ever spoke to me, stood close to my bed-side ; and I was also con- 
scious that the figure retreated across the room towards the window. 
I cannot say that I absolutely saw the movement; it was more like 
some unseen presence in the room. It was very odd. Somehow I 
can’t get it out of my head. Why, here’s Mr. Penthorn!” he 
broke off to say. 

Mr. Penthorn had opened the gate, and was walking briskly up the 
path. He was our doctor ; a grey-haired man, active and lively, and 
very friendly with us all. He had looked in, in passing back to 
the village, to tell the Rector that a parishioner, to whom he had been 
called up in the night, was in danger. 

“T’ll go and see her,” said papa. ‘ You’d be none the worse for a 
cup of coffee, Penthorn. It is sharp weather.” 

“Well, perhaps I shouldn’t,” said he, sitting down by me, while 
Tom went off to the kitchen for a cup and saucer. ‘Sharp enough 
—but seasonable. Is anything amiss with you, Leah? Indigestion 
again ?” 

This caused us to look at Leah. She was whiter than the table 
cloth. 

“No, sir; I’m all right,” said Leah in answer, as she took the 
cup from Tom’s hand and began to Ail it with coffee and hot milk. 
“Something that the master has been telling us scared me a bit at 
the moment, that’s all.” 

“ And what was that ?” asked the Doctor, lightly. 

So the story had to be gone over again. Papa repeated it, 
rather more elaborately. Mr. Penthorn was sceptical ; said it was a 
dream. 

“T have just called it a dream,” assented my father. ‘ But, in one 
sense, it was certainly not a dream. I had not been dreaming at all, 
to my knowledge; have not the least recollection of doing so. I 
woke up fully in a moment, with the voice ringing in my ears.” 

“The voice must have been pure fancy,” declared Mr. Penthorn. 

“That it certainly was not,” said the Rector. “I never heard a 
voice more plainly in my life ; every tone, every word was distinct 
and clear. No, Penthorn, that someone spoke to me is certain; the 
puzzle is—who was it ?” 

“Someone must have got into your room, then,” said the Doctor, 
throwing his eyes suspiciously across the table at Tom. 

Leah turned sharply round to face Tom. ‘“ Master Tom, if you 
played this trick, say so,” she cried, her voice trembling. 

“TI! that’s good!” retorted Tom, as earnestly as he could 
speak. “I never got out of bed from the time I got into it. Wasn’t 
likely to. I never woke up at all.” 

“It was not Tom,” interposed papa. “ How could Tom assume my 
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late wife’s voice? It was her voice, Penthorn. I had never heard 
it since she left us ; and it has brought back all its familiar tones to 
my memory.” 

The Doctor helped himself to some bread and butter, and gave 
his head a shake. 

‘“‘ Besides,” resumed the Rector, “no one else ever addressed me as 
she did—‘ Eustace.’ I have not been called Eustace since my 
mother died, many years ago, except by her. My present wife has 
never called me by it.” 

That was true. Mrs. Strange had a pet name for him, and it was 
* Hubby.” 

““¢T am coming for you, Eustace,’ said the voice. It was her 
voice ; her way of speaking. I can’t account for it at all, Penthorn. 
I can’t get it out of my head, though it sounds altogether so ridi- 
culous.” 

“‘ Well, I give it up,” said Mr. Penthorn, finishing his coffee. “If 
you were awake, Strange, someone must have been essaying a little 
sleight-of-hand upon you. Good-morning, all of you ; I must be off 
to my patients. Tom Heriot, don’t you get trying the ponds yet, or 
maybe I shall have you on my hands as well as other people.” 

We gave it up, also: and nothing more was said or thought of it, 
as far as I know. We were not, I repeat, a superstitious family. 
Papa went about his duties as usual and Leah went about hers, The 
next day, Saturday, Mrs, Strange and Blanche returned home ; and 
the cold grew sharper and the frozen ponds were lovely. 

On Monday afternoon, the last day of the year, the Rector 
mounted old Dobbin, to ride to the next parish. -He had to take a 
funeral for the incumbent, who was in bed with gout. 

‘‘ Have his shoes been roughed?” asked Tom, standing at the gate 
with me to watch the start. 

“Yes ; and well-roughed too, Master Tom,” spoke up James, who 
had lived with us longer than I could remember, as gardener, 
groom, and general man-of-all-work. “ ‘Tisn’t weather, sir, to send 
him out without being rough-shod.” 

“You two boys had better get to your Latin for an hour, and 
prepare it for me for to-morrow ; and afterwards you may go to the 
ponds,” said my father, as he rode away. ‘Good-bye, lads. Take 
care of yourself, Charley.” 

“ Bother Latin!” said Tom. “I’m going off now. Will you come, 
youngster ?” 

“Not till I’ve done my Latin.” 

“You senseless young donkey! Stay, though; I must tell the 
mamsie something.” 

He made for the dining-room, where Mrs. Strange sat with Blanche. 
“Look here, mamsie,” said he; “let us have a bit of a party to- 
night.” 

“A party, Tom!” she returned. 
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‘Just the young Penthorns and the Clints.” 

“Oh, do, mamma!” I cried, for I was uncommonly fond of par- 
ties. And “Do, mamma!” struck in little Blanche. 

My new mother rarely denied us anything; but she hesitated 
now. 

“T think not to-night, dears. You know we are going to have the 
school-treat to-morrow evening, and the servants are busy with the 
cakes and things. They shall come on Wednesday instead, Tom.” 

Tom laughed. ‘They must come to-night, mamsie. They ave 
coming. I have asked them.” 

‘‘ What—the young Penthorns ?” 

“ And the young Clints,” said Tom, clasping his step-mother, and 
kissing her. ‘‘They’ll be here on the stroke of five. Mind you treat 
us to plenty of tarts and cakes, there’s a good mamsie ! ” 

Tom went off with his skates. I got to my books. After that, 
some friends came to call, and the afternoon seemed to pass in no 
time. 

“It is hardly worth while your going to the ponds now, Master 
Charles,” said Leah, meeting me in the passage, when I was at last at 
liberty. 

In looking back I think that I must have had a very obedient 
nature; for I was ever willing to listen to orders or suggestions, how- 
ever unpalatable they might be. Passing through the back door, 
the nearest way to the square pond, the one to which Tom had 
gone, I looked out. Twilight was already settingin. The evening 
star twinkled in a clear, frosty sky. The moon shone like a silver 
shield. 

“ Before you could get to the square pond, Master Charley, it 
would be dark,” said Leah, as she stood beside me. 

“So it would,” I assented. “I think I’ll not go, Leah.” 

“ And I’m sure you don’t need to tire yourself for to-night,” went 
on Leah. “ There'll be romping enough and to spare if those boys 
and girls come.” 

I went back to the parlour. Leah walked to the side gate, 
wondering (as she said afterwards) what had come of the milk-man, 
for he was generally much earlier. As she stood looking down the 
lane, she saw Tom stealing up. 

‘‘He has been in some mischief,” decided Leah. “It’s not like 
Aim to creep up in that timorous fashion. Good patience! Why, the 
lad must have had a fright ; his face is white as death.” 

“Leah!” said the boy shrinking as he glanced over his shoulder. 
“cs Leah ! ” 

“Well, what on earth is it?” asked Leah, feeling a little dread 
herself. ‘What have you been up toatthat pond? You've not been 
in it yourself, I suppose ! ” 

“‘ Papa—the parson—is lying in the road by the triangle, all pale 
and still, He does not move.” 
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Whenever Master Tom Heriot saw a chance of scaring the kitchen 
with a fable, he plunged into one. Leah peered at him doubtfully in 
the fading light. 

“I think he is dead. I’m sure he is,” continued Tom, bursting 
into tears. 

This convinced Leah. She uttered a faint cry. 

“We took that way back from the square pond; I, and Joe and 
Bertie Penthorn. They were going home to get ready to come here 
Then we saw something lying near the triangle, close to that heap of 
flint stones. It was Aim, Leah. Oh! what is to be done? I can’t 
tell mamma, or poor Charley.” 

James ran up, all scared, as Tom finished speaking, He had 
found Dobbin at the stable door, without sign or token of his 
master. 

Even yet I cannot bear to think of that dreadful night. We had 
to be told, you see; and Leah lost no time over it. While Tom 
came home with the news, Joe Penthorn had run for his father, and 
Bertie called to some labourers who were passing on the other side 
the triangle. 

He was brought home on a litter, the men carrying it, Mr. Pen- 
thorn walking by its side. He was not dead, but he was quite uncon- 
scious. They put a mattress on the study table, and laid him on it. 

He had been riding home from the funeral. Whether Dobbin, 
usually so sure-footed and steady, had plunged his foot into a rut, 
just glazed over by the ice, and so had stumbled; or whether 
something had startled him and caused him to swerve, we never 
knew. The Rector had been thrown violently, his head striking 
stones. 

Mr. Penthorn did not leave the study. Two other surgeons, 
fetched in haste from the neighbouring town, joined him. They 
could do nothing for papa; mothing. He never recovered con- 
sciousness, and died during the night—about a quarter before three 
o’clock. 

‘“‘T knew he would go just at this time, sir,” whispered Leah to 
Mr. Penthorn as he was leaving the house, and she opened the front 
door for him. ‘I felt sure of it when the doctors said he would not 
see morning light. It was just at the same hour that he had his 
call, sir, three nights ago. Assure as that he is now lying there 
dead, as sure as that those stars are shining in the heavens above us, 
that was his warning.” 

*‘ Nonsense, Leah!” reproved Mr. Penthorn, sharply. 


Chances and changes. The world is full of them. A short time 
and White Littleham Rectory knew us no more. The Reverend 
Eustace Strange was sleeping his last sleep in the churchyard by his 
wife’s side, and the Reverend John Ravensworth was the new Rector. 

Tom Heriot went back to school. I was placed at one chosen 
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for me by my great uncle, Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar. Leah Williams 
left us to take service in another family, who were about to settle 
somewhere on the Continent. She could not speak for emotion when 
she said good-bye to me. 

“Tt must be for years, Master Charles, and it may be for ever,” 
she said, taking, I fancy, the words from one of the many favourite 
ditties, martial or love-lorn, she treated us to in the nursery. ‘No, 
we may never meet again in this life, Master Charles. All the same, 
I hope we shall.” 

And meet we did, though not for years and years. And it would 
no doubt have called forth indignation from Leah had I been 
able to foretell how, when that time of meeting came in after life, 
she would purposely withhold her identity from me and pass herself 
off as a stranger. 

Mrs. Strange went to London, Blanche with her, to take up for 
the present her abode with her old aunt, who had invited her to do 
so. She was little, if any, better off in this second widowhood than 
she had been as the widow of Colonel Heriot. What papa had to 
leave he left to her ; but it was not much. I had my own mother’s 
money. And so we were all separated again ; all divided: one here, 
another there, a third elsewhere. It is the way of the world. Change 
and chance! chance and change ! 


CHAPTER III. 
MR. SERGEANT STILLINGFAR. 


GLOUCESTER PLAcE, Portman Square. In one of its handsome 
houses—as they are considered to be by persons of moderate desires— 
dwelt its owner, Major Carlen. Major Carlen was a man of the world ; 
aman of fashion. When the house had fallen to him some years 
before by the will of a relative, with a substantial sum of money to 
keep it up, he professed to despise the house to his brother officers 
and other acquaintances of the great world. He would have pre- 
ferred a house in Belgrave Square, or in Grosvenor Place, or in Park 
Lane. Major Carlen was accustomed to speak largely ; it was his way. 

Since then, he had retired from the army, and was master of him- 
self, his time and his amusements. Major Carlen was fond of clubs, 
fond of card-playing, fond of dinners ; fond, indeed, of whatever 
constitutes fast life. His house in Gloucester Place was handsomely 
furnished, replete with comfort, and possessed every reasonable requi- 
site for social happiness—even to a wife. And Major Carlen’s wife 
was Jessy, once Mrs. Strange, once Mrs. Heriot. 

It is quite a problem why some women cannot marry at all, try 
to do so as they may, whilst others become wives three and four 
times over, and without much seeking of their own. Mrs. Heriot 
(to give her her first name) was one of them. In very little more 
VOL. XLY. Cc 
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than a year after her first husband died, she married her second ; in 
not any more than a year after her second husband’s death, she 
married her third. Major Carlen must have been captivated by her 
pretty face and purring manner; whilst she fell prone at the feet of 
the man of fashion, and perhaps a very little at the prospect of 
being mistress of the house in Gloucester Place. Anyway, the why 
and the wherefore lay between themselves. Mrs. Strange became 
Mrs, Carlen. 

Reading over thus far, it has struck me that you may reasonably 
think the story is to consist chiefly of marrying and dying ; for there 
has been an undue proportion of both events. Not so: as you will find 
as you go on. Our ancestors do marry and die, you know: and these 
first three chapters are only a prologue to the story which has to come. 


Christmas has come round again. Not the Christmas following 
that which ended so disastrously for us at White Littleham Rectory, 
but one five years later. For the river of time flows on its course; 
and boys and girls grow insensibly towards men and women. 

It had been a green Christmas this year. We were now some days 
past it. The air was mild, the skies were blue and genial. News- 
papers told of violets and other flowers growing in nooks, sheltered 
and unsheltered. Mrs. Carlen, seated by a well-spread table, half 
dinner, half tea, in the dining-room at Gloucester Place, declared 
that the fire made the room too warm. I was reading. Blanche, a 
very fair and pretty girl now ten years old, sat on a stool on the 
hearthrug, her light curls tied back with blue ribbons, her hands 
lying idly on the lap of her short silk frock. We were all awaiting 
an arrival. 

“Listen, Charles!” cried mamma—as I called her still. “I do 
think a cab is stopping.” 

I put down my book, and Blanche threw back her head and her 
blue ribbons in expectation. But the cab went on. 

“It is just like Tom!” smiled Mrs. Carlen. ‘Nothing ever put him 
out as it does other people, He gives us one hour and means another. 
He said seven o’clock, so we may expect him at ten. I do wish he 
could have obtained leave for Christmas day!” 

Major Carlen did not like children, boys especially: yet Tom 
Heriot and I had been allowed to spend our holidays at his house, 
summer and winter. Mrs. Carlen stood partly in the light of a 
mother to us both ; and I expect our guardians paid substantially 
for the privilege. Tom was now nearly eighteen, and had hada 
commission given him in a crack regiment; partly, it was said, 
through the interest of Major Carlen. I was between fifteen and 
sixteen. 

*T’m sure you children must be famishing,” cried Mrs. Carlen. 
‘Tt wants five minutes to eight. If Tom is not here as the clock 
strikes, we will begin tea.” 
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The silvery bell had told its eight strokes and was dying away, 
when a cab dashing past the door suddenly pulled up. No mistake 
this time. We heard Tom’s voice abusing the driver—or, as he called 
it, “ pitching into him ”—for not looking at the numbers. 

What a fine, handsome young fellow he had grown! And how 
joyously he met us all; folding mother, brother and sister in one 
eager embrace. Tom Heriot was careless and thoughtless as it 
was possible for anyone to be, but he had a warm and affectionate 
heart. When trouble, and something worse, fell upon him later, and 
he became a town’s talk, people called him bad-hearted amongst other 
reproaches ; but they were mistaken. 

“ Why, Charley, how you have shot up!” he cried gaily. * You'll 
soon catch me.” 

I shook my head. ‘“ While I am growing, Tom, you will be grow- 
ing also.” 

“What was it you said in your last letter to me?” he went on, as 
we began tea. ‘That you were going to leave school ?” 

“Well, I fancy so, Tom. Uncle Stillingfar wrote to give notice 
at Michaelmas.” 

“Thinks you know enough, eh, lad?” 

I could not say much about that. That I was unusually well 
educated for my years there could be no doubt about, especially in the 
classics and French. My father had laid a good foundation to begin 
with, and the school chosen for me was a first-rate one. The 
French resident master had taken a liking to me, and had me much 
with him. Once during the midsummer holidays he had taken me to 
stay with his people in France: to Abbeville, with its interesting old 
church and market place, its quaint costumes and uncomfortable 
inns. Altogether, I spoke and wrote French almost as. well as 
he did. 

“What are they going to make of you, Charley? Is it as old 
Stillingfar pleases ? ” 

“T think so. I dare say they’ll put me to the law.” 

“Unfortunate martyr! I’d rather command a pirate boat on- the 
high seas than stew my brains over dry law books and musty 
parchments ! ” 

“ Tastes differ,” struck in Miss Blanche. ‘“ And you are not going 
to sea at all, Tom.” 

“‘ Tastes do differ,” smiled Mrs. Carlen. ‘‘ I should think it much 
nicer to harangue judges and law-courts in a silk gown and wig, Tom, 
than to put on a red coat and go out to be shot at.” 

“Hark at the mamsie!” cried Tom, laughing. ‘Charley, give 
me some more tongue. Where’s the Major to-night ?” 

The Major was dining out. Tom and I were always best pleased 
when he did dine out. A pompous, boasting sort of man, I did not 
like him at all. As Tom put it, we would at any time rather have his 
room than his company. 
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The days I am writing of are not these days. Boys left school 
earlier then than they do now. I suppose education was not so com- 
prehensive as it is now made : but it served us. It was quite a usual 
thing to place a lad out in the world at fourteen or fifteen, whether 
to a profession or a trade. Therefore little surprise was caused at 
home by notice having been given of my removal from school. 

At breakfast, next morning, Tom began laying out plans for the 
day. “ T’ll take you to this thing, Charley, and I’ll take you to that.” 
Major Carlen sat in his usual place at the foot of the table, facing 
his wife. An imposing-looking man, tall, thin and angular, who 
must formerly have been handsome. He had a large nose with 
a curious twist in it; white teeth, which he showed very much; 
light grey eyes that stared at you, and hair and whiskers of so 
brilliant a black that a suspicious person might have said they were 
dyed. 

‘**T thought of taking you boys out myself this afternoon,” spoke 
the Major. ‘To see that horsemanship which is exhibiting. I hear 
it’s very good. Would you like to go?” 

‘Oh, and me too!” struck in Blanche. ‘‘ Take me, papa.” 

“No,” answered the Major, after reflection. “I don’t consider 
it a fit place for little girls. Would you boys like to go?” he asked. 

We said we should like it ; said it in a sort of surprise, for it was 
almost the first time he had ever offered to take us anywhere. 

“Charles cannot go,” hastily interrupted Mrs. Carlen, who had at 
length opened a letter which had been lying beside her plate. 
“ This is from Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar, Charley. Heasks me to send 
you to his chambers this afternoon. You are to be there at three 
o'clock.” 

*‘ Just like old Stillingfar!” cried Tom resentfully. Considering 
that he did not know much of Sergeant Stillingfar and had very little 
experience of his ways, the reproach was gratuitous. 

Major Carlen laughed at it. ‘ We must put off the horsemanship 
to another day,” said he. ‘‘It will come to the same thing. I will 
take you out somewhere instead, Blanchie.” 

Taking an omnibus in Oxford Street, when lunch was over, I went 
down to Holborn, and thence to Lincoln’s Inn. The reader may 
hardly believe that I had never been to my uncle’s chambers before, 
though I had sometimes been to his house. He seemed to have 
held me at a distance. His rooms were on the first floor. On the 
outer door I read “ Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar.” 

“Come in,” cried out a voice, in answer to my knock. And I 
entered a narrow little room. 

A pert-looking youth with a quantity of long, light, curly hair and 
an eye-glass, and not much older than myself, sat on a stool at a 
desk, beside an unoccupied chair. He eyed me from head to foot. 
I wore an Eton jacket and turn-down collar; he wore a “tail” 
coat, a stand-up collar, and a stock. 
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‘What do you want ?” he demanded. 

“T want Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar.” 

“Not in; not to be seen. You can come another day.” 

“ But I am here by appointment.” 

The young gentleman caught up his eye-glass, fixed it, and turned 
iton me. “I don’t think you are expected,” said he, coolly. 

Now, though he had been gifted with a stock of native impudence, 
and a very good stock it was at his time of life, I had been gifted 
with native modesty. I waited in silence, not knowing what to do. 
Two or three chairs stood about. He no doubt would have tried 
them all in succession, had it suited him to do so. I did not like to 
take one of them. 

‘Will my uncle be long, do you know ?” I asked. 

‘Who zs-your uncle ? ” 

“ Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar.” 

He put up his glass again, which had dropped, and stared at me 
harder than before. At this juncture an inner door was pulled back, 
and a middle-aged man in a black coat and white neckcloth came 
through it. 

** Are you Mr. Strange?” he enquired of me, quietly and cour- 
teously. 

“Yes. My uncle, Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar, wrote to tell me to be 
here at three o’clock.” 

*T know. Will you step in here? The Sergeant is in Court, but 
he will not be long. As to you, young Mr. Lake, if you persist in 
exercising your impudent tongue upon all comers, I shall request the 
Sergeant to put a stop to your sitting here at all. How many times 
have you been told not to take upon yourself to answer callers, but to 
refer them to me when Michael is out?” 

“ About a hundred and fifty, I suppose, old Jones. Haven’t counted 
them, though,” retorted Mr. Lake. 

“Impertinent young rascal!” ejaculated Mr. Jones, as he took me 
into the next room, and turned to a little desk that stood in a corner. 
He was the Sergeant’s confidential clerk, and had been with him for 
years. Arthur Lake, beginning to read for the Bar, was allowed by 
the Sergeant and his clerk to sit in their chambers of a day, to pick 
up a little experience. 

“Sit down by the fire, Mr. Strange,” said the clerk. “It is a 
warm day, though, for the season. I expected the Sergeant in before 
this. He will not be long now.” 

Before I had well taken in the bearings of the room, which was 
the Sergeant’s own, and larger and better than the other, he came in, 
wearing his silk gown and grey wig. He was a little man, growing 
elderly now, with a round, smooth, fair face, out of which twinkled 
kindly blue eyes. Mr. Jones got up from his desk at once to divest 
- him of wig and gown, producing at the same time a miniature flaxen 
wig, which the Sergeant put upon his head. 
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‘So you have come, Charles !” he said, shaking hands with me as 
he sat down in a large elbow-chair. Mr. Jones went out with his 
arm full of papers and shut the door upon us. 

‘* Yes, sir,” I answered. 

** You will be sixteen next May, I believe,” he added. He had the 
mildest voice and manner imaginable ; not at all what might be ex- 
pected in a sergeant-at-law, who was supposed to take the Court by 
storm on occasion. ‘“ And I understand from your late master that 
in all your studies you are remarkably well advanced.” 

*“ Pretty well, I think, sir,” I answered modestly. 

‘Ay. Iam glad to hear you speak of it in a diffident, proper 
sort of way. Always be modest, lad; true merit ever is so. It tells, 
too, in the long run. Well, Charles, I think it time that you were 
placed out in life.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

“Is there any calling that you especially fancy? Any one profes- 
sion you would prefer to embrace above another ? ” 

‘** No, sir ; I don’t know that there is. I have always had an idea 
that it would be the law. I think I should like that.” 

“Just so,” he answered, the faint pink on his smooth cheeks 
growing deeper with gratification. ‘It is what I have always intended 
you to enter—provided you had no insuperable objection to it. 
But I shall not make a barrister of you, Charles.” 

“No!” I exclaimed. ‘ What then?” 

** An attorney-at-law.” 

I was too much taken by surprise to answer at once. “Is that— 
a gentleman’s calling, Uncle Charles?” I at length took courage to 
say. 

“* Ay, that it is, lad,” he impressively rejoined. ‘It’s true you’ve 
no chance of the woolsack, or of a judgeship, or even of becoming 
a pleader, as I am. If you had a ready-made fortune, Charles, 
you might eat your dinners, get called and risk it. But you have 
not ; and I will not be the means of condemning you to pass the 
best years of your life in bitter, anxious poverty.” 

I only looked at him, without speaking. I fancy he must have 
seen disappointment in my face. 

“Look here, Charles,” he resumed, bending forward in his chair 
impressively : ‘I will tell you a little of my past experience. My 
people thought they were doing a great thing for me when they put 
me to the Bar. I thought the same. I was called in due course, 
and donned my stuff-gown and wig in glory—the glory cast by the 
glamour of hope. How long my mind maintained that glamour ; 
how long it was before it began to give place to doubt ; how many 
years it took to merge doubt into despair, I cannot tell you. I think 
something like fifteen or twenty.” 

“ Fifteen or twenty years, Uncle Stillingfar ! ” 

“Not less. I was steady, persevering, sufficiently clever. Yet 
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practice did not come to me. It is alla lottery. I had no fortune, 
lad ; no one to help me. I was not clever at writing for the newspapers 
and magazines, as many of my fellows were. And for more years than 
I care to recall, I had a hard struggle for existence. I was engaged 
to be married. She was a sweet, patient girl, and we waited until we 
were both bordering upon middle age. Ay, Charles, I was forty 
years old before practice began to flowin upon me. The long lane 
had taken a turning at last. It flew in then with a vengeance—more 
work than I could possibly undertake.” 

“ And—did you marry the young lady, Uncle Charles?” I asked 
in the pause he came to. I had never heard of his having a wife. 

“No, child; she was dead. I think she died of waiting.” 

I drew a long breath, deeply interested. 

‘*‘ There are scores of young fellows starving upon hope now, as I 
starved then, Charles. The market is terribly overstocked. For 
ten barristers striving to rush into note in my days, you may count 
twenty or thirty in these. I will not have you swell the lists. My 
brother’s grandson shall never, with my consent, waste his best years in 
fighting with poverty, waiting for luck that may never come to him ” 

‘I suppose it is a lottery, as you say, sir.” 

“A lottery where blanks far outweigh prizes,” he assented. “A 
lottery into which you shall not enter. No, Charles; you shall be 
spared that. As a lawyer, I can make your progress tolerably sure. 
You may be a rich man in time if you will, and an honourable one. 
I have sounded my old friend, Henry Brightman, and I think he is 
willing to take you.” 

“T am afraid I should not make a good pleader, sir,” I acknow- 
ledged, falling in with his views. “I can’t speak a bit. We hada 
debating-club at school, and in the middle of a speech I always 
lost myself.” 

He nodded, and rose. ‘You shall not try it, my boy. And 
that’s all for to-day, Charles. All I wanted was to sound your views 
before making arrangements with Brightman.” 

“Has he a good practice, sir?” 

“He has a very large and honourable practice, Charles. He 
is a good man and a gentleman,” concluded the Sergeant, emphatically. 
“* All being well, you may become his partner sometime.”’ 

“Am I not to go to Oxford, sir?” I asked, wistfully. 

“If you particularly wish to do so and circumstances permit it, 
you may perhaps keep a few terms when you are out of your articles,” 
he replied, with hesitation. _ “‘ We shall see, Charles, when that time 
comes.” 


* What a shame!” exclaimed Mrs. Carlen, when I reached home. 
““Make you into a lawyer! That he never shall, Charles. I shall 
not allow it. I will go down and remonstrate with him.” 

Major Carlen said it was a shame; said it contemptuously. Tom 
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said it was a shame and a double-shame, and threw a host of hard 
words upon Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar. Blanche began to cry. She 
had been reading that day about a press-gang, and quite believed 
my fate would be worse than that of being pressed. 

After breakfast, next morning, we hastened to Lincoln’s Inn: I 
and Mrs. Carlen, for she kept her word. I should be a barrister or 
nothing, she protested. All very fine to say so! She had no 
power over me whatever. That lay with Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar and 
the other trustee, and he never interfered. If they chose to article 
me to a chimney-sweep instead of a lawyer no one could say them 
nay. 

Mr. Jones and young Lake sat side by side at the desk in the first 
room when we arrived. Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar was in his own 
room. He received us very kindly, shaking hands with Mrs. Carlen, 
whom he had seen occasionally. Mrs. Carlen, sitting opposite to 
him, entered upon her protest, and was meekly listened to by the 
Sergeant. 

“Better be a successful attorney, madam, than a briefless barrister,” 
he observed, when she finished. 

‘‘ All barristers are not briefless,” said Mrs. Carlen. 

‘* A great many of them are,” he answered. ‘‘Some of them never 
make their mark at all; they live and die struggling men.” And, 
leaning forward in his chair—as he had leaned towards me yesterday 
—he repeated a good deal that he had then said of his own history ; 
his long-continued poverty, and his despairing struggles. Mrs. 
Carlen’s heart melted. 

“Yes, I know. It is very sad, dear Mr. Sergeant, and I am sure 
your experience is only that of many others,” she sighed. “ But, if ¥ 
understand the matter rightly, the chief trouble of these young 
barristers is their poverty. Had they means to live, they could wait 
patiently and comfortably until success came to them.” 

** Of course,” he assented. ‘It is the want of private means that 
makes the uphill path so hard.” - 

‘* Charles has his three hundred a-year.” 

The faint pink in his cheeks, just the hue of a sea shell, turned to 
crimson. I was sitting beyond the table, and saw it. He glanced 
across at me. 

‘Tt will take more money to make Charles a lawyer and to ensure 
him a footing afterwards in a good house than it would to get him 
called to the Bar,” he said with a smile. 

**Yes—perhaps so. But that is not quite the argument, Mr. 
Sergeant,” said my step-mother. ‘Any young man who has three 
hundred a-year may manage to live upon it.” 

‘It is to be hoped so. I know I should have thought three hun- 
dred a-year a perfect gold mine.” 

“Then you see Charles need not starve while waiting for briefs to 
come in to him. Do you of see that, Mr. Sergeant?” 
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“‘T see it very clearly,” he mildly said. ‘ Had Charles his three 
hundred a-year to fall back upon, he might have gone to the Bar had 
he liked, and risked the future.” 

‘“‘ But he has it,” Mrs. Carlen rejoined, some surprise in her tone. 

“No, madam, he has it not. Nor two hundred a-year, nor one 
hundred.” 

They silently looked at one another for a full minute. Mrs. 
Carlen evidently could not understand his meaning. I am sure I 
did not. 

‘“‘ Charles’s money, I am sorry to say, is lost,” he continued. 

“Lost! Since when ?” 

“ Since the bank panic that we had nearly two years ago.” 

Mrs. Carlen collapsed. ‘Oh, dear!” she breathed. ‘ Did you 
—pray forgive the question, Mr. Sergeant—did you lose it? Or— 
or—the other trustee ?” 

He shook his head. “No, no. We neither lost it nor are we 
responsible for the loss. Charles’s grandfather, my brother, invested 
the money, six thousand pounds, in bank debentures to bring in five per 
cent. He settled the money upon his daughter, Lucy, and upon her 
children after her, making myself and our old friend, George Wick- 
ham, trustees. In the panic of two years ago this bank went, its 
shares and its debentures became all but worthless.” 

‘Ts the money all gone? quite gone?” gasped Mrs, Carlen. “ Wil) 
it never be recovered ?” 

“The debentures are Charles’s still, but they are for the present 
almost worthless,” he replied. ‘The bank went on again, and if it 
can recover itself and regain prosperity, Charles in the end may not 
greatly suffer. He may regain his money, or part of it. But it will 
not be yet awhile. The unused portion of the income had been sunk, 
year by year, in further debentures, in accordance with the directions 
of the will. All went.” 

** But—someone must have paid for Charles all this time—two 
whole years !” she reiterated, in her vexed surprise. 

“Yes! it has been managed,” he gently said. 

“T think you must have paid for him yourself,” spoke Mrs. Carlen 
with impulse. ‘I think it is you who are intending to pay the pre- 
mium to Mr. Brightman, and to provide for his future expenses ! 
You are a good man, Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar ! ” 

His face broke into a smile: the rare sweet smile which so 
seldom crossed it. ‘I am only lending it to him. Charley will 
repay me when he is a rich man. But you see now, Mrs. Carlen, 
why a certainty will be better for him than an uncertainty.” 

We saw it all too clearly, and there was no more remonstrance to 
be made. Mrs. Carlen rose to leave, just as Mr. Jones came bustling 
into the room. 

“Time is up, sir,” he said to his master. ‘The Court will be 
waiting.” 
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“Ah, so: is it? Good-morning, madam,” he added, politely dis- 
missing her. ‘I shall send for you here again in a day or two, 
Charles.” 

** Thank you for what you are doing for me, Uncle Charles,” I 
whispered. “It is very kind of you.” 

He laid his hand upon my shoulder affectionately, keeping it there 
for a few seconds. And as we went out, the last glimpse I had was 
of his kind, gentle face, and Mr. Jones standing ready to assist him 
on with his wig and gown. 

And we went back to Gloucester Place aware that my destiny in 
life was settled. 


(Zo be continued.) 


DREAMLAND. 


I sinc of a region, a realm of delight, 
Where all things the traveller’s wishes fulfil ; 
No chart ever needed to guide him aright, 
Secure through its mazes he wanders at will. 


Nor eastward nor westward a confine it meets, 

Nor in the warm south or the cold northern zone ; 
Wherever the heart of humanity beats 

There dreamland, dear dreamland, is sure to be known. 


Here fancy the vigour of youth will restore ; 

Here feeble folk glory in deeds of emprise ; 
And here may the poorest find riches galore, 

And the foolish awhile don the garb of the wise. 


Oh, marvellous kingdom! What joy should we lose 
If ever thy sceptre constrained to resign ! 

Let others more tangible sovereignty choose : 
I envy no monarch while dreamland is mine. 


SYDNEY GREY. 





PROFESSOR SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER 
MACFARREN, | 
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PROFESSOR OF Music IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
AND PRINCIPAL OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY OF MuSsICc. 


A Personal Reminiscence. 


FN sdedabraies great musician is gone from among us, like a noble 
vessel sailing out into the far ocean of eternity, crowned with the 
glory of art, laden with blessings from those he taught and influenced. 
The light so long denied to those patient sightless eyes is radiant to 
them now ; the long battle of life is over, and he has entered into the 
reward of his labours. 

The memory of the past is a great power, and none who knew 
him can forget the liberality which animated him in the zeal with which 
he delighted in helping others to climb the heights he had himself 
surmounted and in recognising true worth wherever he found it. 

At the memorial service in Westminster Abbey, the setting sun 
shone far above on those noble columns, and reminded us how the 
example of him we mourned was a light for us to follow through all 
trouble and difficulties ; an example of cheerful endurance and of un- 
tiring energy, in the use of the noble powers he possessed. 

The shadows of that autumn evening were only onthe dark throng 
of those who prayed while his music ‘swelled the notes of praise” in 
that glorious Abbey where generation after generation of those who, 
like him we mourned, have loved and toiled and passed on to their 
rest. 


I was a young student at the Royal Academy of Music long years 
ago, and then saw but little of him who was to be its future Principal. 
But, like his friend Sir Sterndale Bennett, he was even then rising 
fast in power and prestige. 

Many years since I was called to the formation and government of 
one large music school after another, and the old feeling of loyalty 
to the great Academy, to which we all owed so much, made it natural 
for me to turn to its head for testimony as to the soundness of our 
work, and for our chief certificates of honours. 

It would be difficult to say with how much kindness and genial 
encouragement the request was met, or how steadily, through all 
difficulties, the promise was kept. In all those years, the examinations 
for honours and scholarships in my music schools have been con- 
ducted with Professor Macfarren alone; as no one but the chief 
examiner and I, the head mistress, would be present. 
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As his friend and amanuensis, I could not but learn in this long 
intercourse of years, how high was his ideal, how keen his instant 
appreciation of genius, and his genial kindness and courtesy to those 
who, without genius, honestly did their best. 

The Professor’s earnest sympathy with those, also, who had been 
promoted to teach was very remarkable, when he spoke to them of 
the duties and responsibilities of their position. | How every teacher 
must teach from his own heart, and give of his own life, or he would 
be no éeacher in the highest sense of the word. 

In his examinations for Harmony and Counterpoint, blind 
though he was, he knew each voice and turned to the speaker ; 
pursued his elucidation of any point which had been incorrectly or 
hesitatingly answered ; showing the connection of laws in the science, 
and throwing a new light on what was so dark before. 

The works which showed the comparative excellence of the com- 
petitors were put down at his dictation, after mutual consideration, 
as he was always anxious to hear all that bore on the inevitable 
differences between the young candidates. The technical excellences 
in time, execution, phrasing, were all noted ; and the music was chosen 
so as to render absolutely necessary the study of the highest qualities 
of performance. I mean the kind of playing which Beethoven and 
Mozart did approve, and would have approved now: entailing the 
exactness which implies implicit obedience to the master’s writing, 
and the perfect time which implies discipline and self-restraint. Every 
fault was noted and deducted from the total, so that the result might 
be as absolutely just as we could make it. 

Meantime, the never failing kindness and charm with which he 
used to cheer those students whom we easily foresaw were least 
likely to win, by pointing out the respect their hard work had gained 
from him, and the good which such honourable competition brought 
them, was very delightful both to mistress and pupils. 

In the drives together, to one of the schools mentioned, many sub- 
jects were discussed, in which the Professor took a keen interest. 

Amongst them was one which bore on the welfare of those 
sisters in the profession who, like myself, entered the Royal 
Academy at a time when women were allowed to share its honours 
and privileges. It is unknown how many paid those heavy fees from 
straitened means, with the hope that after years of hard work, they 
might obtain ample power of helping the homes they loved: those 
homes which had endured difficulties and privations'to give them 
an education possessing such hopes of reward. 

The keenness of his feeling for those who suffered was always 
strong, and I remember a slight instance of this at one of the concerts 
at which he presided. 

The lady sitting next him, in speaking of the young pupil on the 
platform, drew his attention to what fe could not see. The child was 
singing, like her prototype the nightingale—the little brown bird who 
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cannot indulge in gay feathers or brilliant plumage—but he could 
not notice the neat, poor gown, or guess as a woman could the 
bitterness, to a young girl, of poverty showing through all effort, 
amongst a crowd of others so much more richly dressed. His warm- 
hearted grasp of the hand, and the words “Thank you, thank you for 
drawing my attention to it,” came at once so brightly, so gratefully. 

He could not see what his sympathy felt at once so keenly—he 
who had often told us of the struggles of his early life. 

By the way, the remembrance of those old times tells curiously of 
the change in London. 

He told us of a coming home one moonlight evening with a party 
of friends from Highgate. They came, a gay company, across the 
lonely fields which lay bright in the moonlight — where Somers 
Town now rejoices in bricks and smoke. The night was so lovely, 
and they were so unwilling to separate, that those who had violins 
took them out of their cases and struck up dance music, and those 
who had not, danced away through the night till early morning: 
an extempore ball-room, where there were none to spoil sport or 
report proceedings. 

But the darkness soon settled on those eyes, and yet there was a 
long and arduous life’s work to be done. 


“‘ For all may have, if they dare try, a glorious life or grave.” 


How keenly the Professor—as he liked to be called by his friends 
—felt and cited out those lines, is only realised by those who know 
the difficulties under which he laboured; the trials he endured 
with an unrepining and brave cheerfulness which would have blinded 
most men to their existence. Yet there they were ; the pressure of a 
great sorrow ; the darkness of total blindness ; and that to a man who 
found distraction or relief only in the intensity of unceasing work. 
How could this work—continued composition, continued examina- 
tions—be carried on by a man, like Samson Agonistes, totally blind ? 

I have written as his amanuensis of his method of examinations ; 
of the system of graduated works which settled the place of each 
competitor according to the perfection (or imperfection) which their 
work displayed. But many have expressed a wish to know how a 
musician, unable to see, could get complicated compositions, espe- 
cially those for large orchestras, written down. 

To explain this, it must be remembered that the works of great 
composers are entirely written in the brain before putting pen to 
paper at all. The score of Don Giovanni (like others of Mozart’s 
scores) is written without a flaw from beginning to end. 

And see what this implies. 

It needs, for this to be possible, that the whole of the composition, 
part-writing, orchestral writing, should be complete in the author’s 
brain before coming to the light a¢ a//, In our own time, we know 
Mendelssohn is said to have had the greater part of “ Christus” and 
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the whole of the “ Loreley,” his only opera, already elaborated in his 
head when he died. It was unwritten, and so we have lost it for 
ever; but it was there, composed, perfected. 

It must have been so also with the Professor’s compositions. It 
became, therefore, simply a stupendous effort of memory, which 
could in imagination see the score of perhaps thirty or forty parts, 
page by page, and dictate it line by line, instrument after instru- 
ment, voice after voice, from the top to the bottom of that page : and 
then go on dictating the next page, also from top to bottom, till 
every page of the whole chorus, overture, or other portion of the 
composition had been started into life, and written. The condition 
only of this wonderful act of memory being that, once written, it 
was entirely forgotten, so that the brain page was perfectly clear for the 
next dictation. And the composition, the “ child” of his brain, as it 
were, became a perfect stranger to the author of its life: just as Men- 
delssohn has been known utterly to deny various slight compositions, 
till his own hand was proved against him, 


The writer cannot close this little sketch of what she has known 
of a friend, who for so many years has been a rock of support and 
unfailing goodness to her, as to so many others, without some 
mention of an interesting gathering at which she was present not 
long since. 

In February, 1883, the Professor’s seventieth birthday was approach- 
ing, and the Secretary of the Royal Academy, talking over the coming 


event, said: “ Couldn’t something be done to make it a bright day for 
him, and mark our sense of what he is to us.” 

The one necessity was that he should be kept in perfect ignorance 
of this friendly conspiracy. And very difficult that was, seeing how 
many people, all over the country and beyond it, would feel wronged 
if they were not allowed to take part. The great fear was that some- 
how in spite of all precautions it would leak out, and a summary 
stop be put to all proceedings by the Professor himself, who certainly 
would have quashed the affair at once, had it come to his knowledge. 
I think even blindness here was something in the conspirators’ favour. 

At the very last, only under the plea that two or three old friends 
who would not meet anywhere else would be at the Academy to 
congratulate him on his birthday, did he allow himself to set aside 
some other duty. Those who were there would never forget that 
crowded, excited assemblage of noted musicians: the mutual sym- 
pathy, the anxiety for him as to how he would bear the shock of 
meeting suddenly such an assemblage, gathered to do him honour. 

At last, led in by his brother, Walter Macfarren, and others, to a 
ring of welcome which would have warmed the dead to life, slowly, 
hesitatingly came the Professor ; staggered by the tremendous cheering 
which told the keen ears what the blind eyes could not see; what 
the enthusiastic mass of friends assembled to meet him felt. 
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But when Sir Julius Benedict read aloud the roll of names, and the 
letter which accompanied, and presented the gift—the large sum 
placed at his disposal as a token of the gratitude of the many and the 
love of all—we did fear it would have been more than he could bear. 
It was the remembrance of a lifetime to hear the speech he made, 
after almost breaking down: especially when he alluded to her who 
was so far away, and would but for ill health have been there to share 
his happiness. 

She stood alone with him in his study the day after, when the 
sightless eyes shed tears at the loved remembrance of so much 
affection. He laid his hands on the heads of his two friends to bless 
them, and the remembrance of that blessing must remain with those 
who loved him so well and revered him so truly: as it will be with 
all those who have had the privilege of his noble influence in the 
service of the art he loved and served so passionately. It will remind 
them that in the hands of the truly great, obstacles can rouse the 
energies, sorrow may be transfigured into a divine cheerfulness, and 
a brave spirit will override both sorrow and difficulty, as the snow 
mountain rises from the shadowed valley into the glories of the setting 
sun : 

“Though at its feet the rolling clouds be spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


There was much sunshine that rested on our beloved friend, and 
brightened his days with sympathy and reverence. That of his 


crowd of pupils, whether in his great university lectures, or at the 
Royal Academy halls. That of the appreciation of fellow workers in 
his beloved art; of the joy of composition, the glory of living in 
works of his own creation. Many blessings were crowded on that 
revered head. The band of brothers who had fought through 
obstacles together were true to each other to the last, and the 
strength of that home union is one which all who know it will 
understand—its quiet force and peace. 

His great wish, never to know the weakness and infirmities of 
age, was granted by that merciful God who had given him the 
powers he had used so faithfully ; and he died in harness, at the 
hour when his Secretary was appointed to receive his usual dictation. 

Our last remembrance of him was when, a few days before his 
death, he and his young guide passed us on our road home: he 
on his way to his brother’s for the regular weekly meeting, never 
omitted, and held up to the very evening before he died. With 
his bright love of a joke, we heard his cheerful voice and laugh as 
they passed say: “ Good-bye ; we young people go first.” 

He has gone first, in many ways, but will never be forgotten by 


those who knew and loved him. 
C. A. MACIRONE. 





STORIES FROM THE STUDIOS. 
—— 


THE FIVE MR. FYTTONS. 
By S. E. WALLER. 


2 ee we all are sitting in the little dining-room—father, mother, 

Willie Beamish, and I. Willie and I wondering what the 
dickens we'll do next. It is evening, or rather night. It has rained 
for days like a waterspout, and Willie and I have done no sketching 
as yet. 

He’s down here with me on a visit. Oh! you’ve got to know him, 
that jovial creature, though he’s always in debt, and always fearing 
its consequences. 

He'll sing you the bonniest songs in the world and then show you 
his etchings, which are at strange variance with himself. 

He'll pull from a heap of studies a “ Churchyard Scene,” black 
and bare ; a skeleton yew-tree, a broken-down cottage, and a ruined 
church. And as with a light in his eye he tells you the title, the 
“‘ Home of the Sexton,” he takes up another, the “ Suicide’s Grave.” 
He always keeps his favourite till the last. It is a river scene—mid- 
night. There is ice on the river, There is snow on the ice. The 
sky is dark and ghastly. The dark of the sky is repeated in the fore- 
ground by a single black hole in the white snow. Beneath is written, 
evidently in the most fervid ecstasy, ‘‘ Where they found the body.” 

“Well,” says Willie, at last : “if the weather still keeps bad, I shall 
wire to town for old Slanter, the model, and get on with my Feal- 
staff picture.” 

“Who's old Slanter ?” says my father. 

“Qh, the best model in London for a bit of low comedy. 
Splendid. I’ve had him sit for a ‘Father Confessor’ too; but 
every now and then he looked so sly, I fear the odour of sanctity 
was sadly wanting in my picture. The worst of the old fellow is he 
is rather fond of whisky, and is not always to be depended on.” 

“Then don’t have him here,” says my mother, hastily. 

“Oh! he'll be all right. I'll get him a room in the village ; and 
if he doesn’t keep sober I won’t pay him.” 

It turned out fine the next day, and though our sketching ground 
was a long way off—some six miles—we trudged there every morning 
and back at night, and worked hard. So hard, that we got our studies 
of the old mere done long before we had anticipated. Willie Beamish 
thought it as well to write for Slanter. 
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Now I must tell you that this mere was in a deep wood, anda 
pretty awful-looking place it was. The water was perfectly smooth 
and black, and in places great green patches of stagnant weeds were 
rotting on the surface. At the northern end were a ruined boat-house 
anda sluice-gate, surrounded by dead builrushes, which hung their 
poor brown heads downwards to the water, all broken-necked and 
splintered. The ground rose at the back of the boat-house, from 
which ran what many years ago had been a path, but which was now 
covered with tangle up to “Grey Shadows,” whose battered chim- 
neys stood, as they had stood for centuries, motionless amidst the 
swaying trees. When, as we often did, we forced our way through 
the tangle and looked up at the house, the sight was sad and 
pathetic in the extreme. And when those white doves that dwelt 
in the roof came and looked down upon us from the ruined case- 
ments, we often wondered if they were the spirits of those who 
once, perchance, had lived there—happily or unhappily, ah, who shall 
say ? 

The place was in some degree looked after by an old man called 
Sheppard. He and his wife lived in two of the lower rooms that 
were still fairly water-tight ; and many a queer story the old man told 
us. His chronology was curious. He had no notion of Anno 
Domini, but dated all his facts by the collapse of those different 
portions of the building that had fallen about his head during the 
seventy-two years of his occupancy. 

“Oh, my darter ’Liza—her was borned same week as the picter 
gallery roof came down, many a year ago. ’Er ’ave a growed up 
fam’ly now. Eh? ’ow long ev I been yer ?—why a wur a bhoy when 
a comed first along o’ my oncle, and it wur wen ’e took I to see Jack 
Dunsdon hung as we come back in the evening, and vound that 
staircase down. It were a litter too, I do assure you. You gents 
finds it pleasant here in Zummer—but just come in the winter when’ 
they floods is out. You’d come reck’ning to see a landscape, and 
you'd find a hocean,” 

The picture gallery was a splendid room, with a rich oak parqueted 
floor, fairly intact. But, as the old man said, most of the elaborate 
plaster ceiling had fallen away. ‘The walls still bore the marks made 
by the pictures that once had hung there. Ah! where were those 
pictures now? At the end of the room, in a niche between the two 
windows, was a clock. Its crooked and warped old hands marked 
half-past four. It looked down upon the old room’s desolation with 
the same equanimity that it had looked down upon its pride. It had 
tasted ruin with its master, and the works which for so many years 
had kept it going had fallen through the’ bottom of the case, and lay: 
in rusty fragments on the floor. , 

“Who did this place belong to?” I said to Sheppard one day. 

“ Belong to? Why, wur'do ’ee come’ from? Belong to, indeed! 
Why, to the Five Mr, Fyttons, to be sure.” 

VOL. XLV, D 
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Of course we gave the old man no rest until, after much per- 
suasion, he told us the story of 


Che Hibe Mr. Fyttons. 


But I am not going to bore you with Sheppard’s vernacular, so 
start off in my own way. 

It seems that the Hon. Richard Fytton had died about a hundred 
and fifty years back. He died suddenly, leaving three sons, and 
three months after his death, his wife died in giving birth to a fourth 
son. 

Now the legend goes that in early life the Hon. Richard had ' 
not been strictly immaculate—in fact, that he had been quite the 
reverse. One young lady, with whom he had contracted a sort of 
Fleet marriage, had vowed, the day he deserted her (which by the 
way he did immediately), to haunt him and his kindred for ever, 
or until the last of his line was extinct. He laughed and left her, to 
marry a wealthy heiress—-the owner of ‘‘ Grey Shadows.” 

All went well for many years. As I have already told you they 
had four sons, when a hunting accident to the Hon. Richard deprived 
the sons of their father’s protection. That night his body was brought 
home on a shutter, and laid solemnly on the state bed. At midnight 
a finger tapped upon the casement, a face was pressed upon the glass, 
and a voice said: “ Zhe First Mr. Fyiton,” 


Years went on. Three of the boys grew into stalwart men, but the 
last born always suffered at intervals from a weakness of the heart. 
All went well with the boys, excepting that the younger one never 
played with his brothers. He was quiet and taciturn. They called 
him “ Baby Charles.” 

Over the other side of the mere, hidden behind the shoulder of 
the hill, stood “ Velvet Hall.” Of the people who had owned it 
Sheppard knew little. But he knew this: that their second daughter, 
Evelyn O’Brien, was just the loveliest thing that ever walked the 
earth. What so natural as that Richard Fytton, the elder son, should 
love her, or that she should laugh at him. That he in desperation 
should ride home after his second refusal, across country, and in 
attempting a short cut by an arm of the mere, should be drowned. 

His body, like his father’s, was laid upon the state bed, and at 
midnight a finger tapped upon the casement, a face was pressed 
upon the glass, and a voice said: ‘‘ Zhe Second Mr. Fytton.” 


The next boy entered the Army. He enjoyed a distinguished 
career and returned home on leave for four years, owing to wounds 
contracted while on service under Clive in India. 

He, too, saw Evelyn O’Brien, and like his brother loved her. She 
liked him, but whether her nature was capable of a passionate 
attachment is most uncertain, She played with him, and cajoled 
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him as she had done with his brother Richard: and as she was 
beginning to do with his cousin James. 

This could not go on long unperceived. A fearful quarrel took 
place between the cousins. In a moment of frantic anger swords 
were drawn, and John Fytton fell by the hand of his own kinsman. 

His body, like his father’s, was laid upon the state bed, and at 
midnight a finger tapped upon the casement, a face was pressed upon 
the glass, and a voice said : “‘ Zhe Third Mr. Fytton.” 


The end of the others is more mysterious. Hal, who at the death of 
his two elder brothers succeeded to the property, fell, as his brothers 
had fallen, head over ears in love with Evelyn O’Brien, though she 
was two years his senior. He simply lived at Velvet Hall; that is, 
whenever Evelyn did not drive him home—which she did in a fit of 
temper pretty often. 

Her father and mother so bowed to her will that her will was 
simply law with them. She ordered the world, and the world obeyed. 
Suitors she had many, and the scandal of the deaths of two brothers 
who had died for love of her only served to enhance her fascination. 

She was gay and happy always, as long as the sun was shining ; but 
bitterly depressed if anything that annoyed her crossed her path. 
Capable of bestowing the utmost of the affection that lay at her com- 
mand on the man or woman who gave her everything she wished for ; 
and as capable of withdrawing it, and supplying its place with the 
utmost indifference, if the amount of bodily comfort to which she had 
been accustomed fell short in the smallest degree. 

She liked Hal. He had money, a fine estate, a handsome person 
and a sweet, gentlemanly manner—but she wanted more. She was 
one of those women who only love those they fear. And fear poor 
Hal she did not. 

Amongst her other wooers was one who, though he seldom was in 
her company, seemed, when he did come to Velvet Hall, to exercise 
a certain amount of influence over this wilful beauty. Though he 
was but a delicate man, in appearance almost effeminate, there was 
something strangely masterful about him. ‘Talented and fascinating, 
he was yet extremely trying, owing to his variable and irritating 
temper. Never violent, he would at times say, with his slow smile 
that meant so much, the bitterest things to Evelyn in the presence of 
others, which, strange to say, she received with comparative equa- 
nimity. Had any other creature in the universe attempted to say 
one tithe of that he gave utterance to, the regret would have lasted 
to his dying day. His name was Lawrence Tanfield. 

Between him and Henry Fytton a strong intimacy existed, for 
things had not yet come to that pass when jealousy was likely to step 
in. Henry Fytton, in his open, boyish way, saw in his friend no rival, 
because he was his friend. What Tanfield thought, we know not; 
but I suspect, such was his belief in himself, and his quiet way of 
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always carrying his point, that he felt if the day ever came when he 
decided that he liked Evelyn well enough to marry her, she would be 
his. 

One evening in late autumn, Hal Fytton asked her to be his wife. 
She had laughed at him and smiled on him so often that he thought 
his chance secure. But she only shook her pretty head and said : 
‘It could never be.” 

Three days later Lawrence Tanfield rode over to Velvet Hall. He 
was in his own strange humour—caustic and perverse ; but the news, 
which had somehow or other leaked out, that Evelyn had refused his 
quondam friend, had brought his own affections to a crisis. 

That he loved her as some men would have loved, I doubt. That 
he would have stood calmly by and seen his rival take the prize out 
of his hand, I doubt still more. But that any should suppose that he 
could not have the very thing he asked for was an impossibility with 
Lawrence Tanfield. 

On arriving he gave his horse to a groom, refusing to go into the 
house, but asked where he could find Miss O’Brien. 

‘* She’s somewhere about, sir, in the park. I see her in the avenue 
some half-hour back,” said the servant. 

“Thank you,” said Lawrence, as he sauntered out under the two 
rows of lime trees that stretched in unbroken array, stiff and stately, 
to the centre gates of the park. 

On the left of the avenue stood a little ring of firs and copper 
beeches, surrounded by a larch fence. It was called “the Folly,” 
though why I do not know. 

Lawrence walked up the avenue and back again; then turned 
sharp across the grass to the Folly. His motive by this time had 
nearly faded from his mind, but in getting over the fence he 
remembered what he had come for. A strange, strange nature was 
his. The present ever in his mind, with a perfectly irresistible force ; 
absent, dear though it might be, a shadowy vision which might wait 
his leisure. 

After getting over the rail, he pushed his way beneath the lower 
boughs of the fir-trees, grey, slight and brittle, until he came to an 
open space amidst those hoary tree-trunks whose feathery tops 
towered up in a net-work of tracery above his head. 

The autumn wind swept round and round the little wood, and 
collected in the centre a huge heap of red and yellow beech leaves. 
The mound was crushed down here and there as by footsteps, and 
further on, where the leaves were dry and seemed to lie thickest, was 
the impression of a woman’s form. Not only that: still further on 
lay a book, evidently just cast down, and beside it a woman’s glove. 

Lawrence considered for one moment ; his face lightened ; he took 
up the lady’s glove and threw down his own. 


‘Stay dinner, Tanfield,” said old Mr. O’Brien when he got back 
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to the house. * All very glad to see you. Evelyn will be in presently. 
Go and talk to Norah.” 

The young man did as he was bid, and while he and the elder 
sister chatted at the drawing-room window, Evelyn O’Brien came 
across the grass in full view of them. 

Tall, upright as a dart, she looked just what she was—a beauty. 
An amused smile was on her lips as she neared the house, when sud- 
denly she caught sight of Tanfield’s eyes at the window. Down 
dropped her thick, black, tangled eyelashes, and up went “ the red flag 
at the fore:” that pretty simile a sailor uses for his sweetheart’s 
blush. 

When dinner was over, Tanfield made an early excuse to leave the 
dining-room. Norah, the eldest, he found at the piano; Evelyn 
sitting in a low chair just outside the open window. 

** You seem fond of reading, Miss O’Brien,” said he. 

‘* Very,” she answered. 

* And in strange places.” 

“Indeed! And so you’ve found that out. And it was you I 
suppose who had the impudence to take my glove? Please give it 
back to me at once.” 

* May I not keep it?” said Lawrence very softly. 

“As you please. I have lost the fellow to it, so it is of no con- 
sequence. By the way, I hope you don’t want yours back again?” 

“ Mine?” 

“The one you left ; because Scout buried it with some old bones 
he found in the Folly. He’s not fond of rubbish, and he likes to get 
it out of sight I suppose.” 

‘While he was about it, I daresay you think he might just as well 
have buried me ?” 

“‘T did not say so,” she replied. 

“ Evelyn,” said the young man, suddenly, “ life is short at the best. 
I am not a man, as you know, to hesitate to ask a question, though 
it may involve the whole life’s happiness of two people and the deep 
interests of many more. I want you to tell me something, dear.” 

He had taken her hand in his, and she, after half withdrawing it, 
had let it remain. 

“I want you to tell me if you love me. You know, you must 
know, how dearly I love you with my whole, whole heart,” and as 
he said it he believed it most implicitly. ‘If you refuse me, I shall 
have nothing left in this world to live for. And, Evelyn, remember 
it is no light thing I ask of you. I mean love in its entirety. No 
mere liking or toleration, but a complete giving of one to the other. 
You have shown ‘the red flag’ once to-day already ; were it not so 
dark, I fancy I should see it now. There it must always be for me, 
and for me only. Do you understand? It must never come down, 
and I would sooner put up with an absolute refusal than see it 
flying half-mast high.” 
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Evelyn turned. She rose from her chair and walked a few steps 
down the terrace into the deeper shadow. Tanfield followed. 

** Lawrence,” she said, “you have asked me a simple question 
and I will give you a simple answer. Be true and gentle with me, 
and I will love you all my life. And I would rather see us both 
dead this night than that our pennon should ever droop to half-mast 
high.” 

With a vow to keep and cherish her for ever, Tanfield caught her 
in his arms and passionately kissed her lips. 

She gently, oh so gently, returned his caress; but hers was given 
with all the concentration of her trusting womanhood, and his—ah ! 
his, I fear, was but half-mast high. 


For a time all went merry as a marriage bell. The old people 
were delighted (for Tanfield was a good match), and every prospect 
of happiness seemed spread before the young couple. But two such 
fiery natures could hardly be in daily intimacy but that tiffs and 
quarrels of a more or less serious character were bound to spring up 
between them. 

Especially was this true in the matter of riding, of which the girl 
was very fond. ‘Tanfield encouraged her in the matter, with one 
reservation, There was a mare in the stable called ‘ Brenda,” 
thoroughbred, vicious, and intractable. To ride this mare was 
Evelyn O’Brien’s great delight. She was a splendid horsewoman, 
and the mare’s antics amused and exhilarated her. Tanfield saw 
that, fortunate as she had been hitherto, a serious accident was in- 
evitable sooner or later, and in unmistakable terms he forbade her 
to mount the animal. 

** Plenty of time for obedience, Lawrence. I have not been through 
church doors yet,” she said. 

“IT am not demanding obedience, but only wish to ensure your 
safety. You cannot ride that mare without great risk.” 

“IT cannot ride, then? Thank you for nothing, my polite 
fiancé.” 

‘TI say neither you nor any other living creature can ride her 
with safety. I say, moreover, that as long as I have any hold on 
you, you shall zo¢ mount her.” 

* Any hold on me? And suppose I say you have none?” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. ‘That rests with you,” 
he replied. 

“With me?” 

Yes, with you.” 

‘Then you have none. I hate interference.” 

“TI will take care never to interfere again. Good morning, Miss 
O’Brien.” He raised his hat, turned, and left her. 

For weeks after this episode she kept her thoughts proudly to 
herself, thinking how he would return penitent, or write a heart- 
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broken apology, and planning out how she would act in either ca;e. 
But as day after day went by, and neither he nor his letter put in 
an appearance, the spoilt girl’s spirit began to waver, and she fre- 
quently gave way to tears. 


And where was Lawrence Tanfield ? 

He walked over to Burnham, ordered a conveyance, and getting 
his luggage packed, went hometo Hampshire. He stayed there for a 
little time with his father, and, having explained that he was in need 
of change, went abroad, and, for a long time was not heard of. 
Some said he had entered a foreign service; others that he had 
joined a monastery in Spain. 

Meanwhile Evelyn, saddened and depressed, still remained un- 
married, though suitor after suitor came to try his luck. 

I suppose it must have been about two years later, when honest, 
open-hearted Hal Fytton again proposed to her. To his intense 
surprise and delight, he was accepted. 

“T cannot love you,” said Evelyn; “ but if you will be content 
with a weary woman’s respect and honest liking, I’ll do the best I 
can to make you happy.” 

Poor Hal! All the country round was not big enough to hold him. 
With what honest pride he spoke about his sweetheart—the sweet- 
heart he had never dared to kiss. That reticence was not the way 
to win her; certainly not a woman of her nature—frozen and petri- 
fied as it had now become. But, poor fellow, he knew no better, 
and thought, with so many others, that timidity showed respect and 
devotion. Had you told him that something a little more reckless 
and devil-may-care, even though at times liable to give offence, 
would in the end outdistance any feeble wooing, he would not 
have believed it; or if he had, he would have been quite incapable 
of practising it. One cannot teach these things. Teach a sheep 
to all eternity, he will never learn to roar. So matters stood, and 
the engaged couple seemed on the one side fairly content, on the 
other deliriously happy. 

At Christmas, old Mr. O’Brien determined to celebrate his daughter’s 
engagement by a ball, to which all the people round about who were 
“anyone in particular ” were invited. 

It was a fancy dress ball, and masks were optional. 

Hal led off the first dance with Evelyn. He engaged her for many 
more. The old ball-room was crowded. Over two hundred and fifty 
people, in every variety of dress, thronged the place. Wine, music, 
and beautiful faces all combined to make the hearts of hosts and 
guests as happy as they could be. 

In the intervals of the dances, speculation was rife as to who this 
person was, who that—alluding to anyone specially well disguised. 
There was a knight in armour, a jester, a mountebank, and dozens 
more. But as Hal Fytton walked round the end of the room under 
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the musicians’ gallery, with Evelyn on his arm, he passed a headsman 
with an axe thrown across his shoulder; his face was hidden by a 
mask, his eyes glittering from behind it. They fell on Evelyn for one 
second, but were instantly withdrawn. She stood still, staggered, and 
would have fallen but that Hal caught her. 

‘Good heavens,” he said, “are you ill ?” 

‘Yes, oh yes! For heaven’s sake take me into the air.” 

Cold as it was, he led her on to the stone walk outside the ball- 
room windows. 

“‘ Bring me my hood,” she said, ‘‘and my fur mantle.” 

He brought them immediately, and was about to offer her his arm. 

‘** No, no,” she said, shrinking back. ‘I have these attacks some- 
times, and then I must be alone. Leave me, and come and look for 
me in half an hour.” 

He left her; little knowing that, though he was to see her once 
again, he had spoken to her for the last time. 

In half an hour he came back. She was not there. He searched 
for her in the ball-room, but she was not among the dancers, He 
then turned back into the garden, walked down the terrace steps, over 
the soft snow where his footsteps were wholly inaudible, and drifted 
aimlessly towards the mere. 

And how lovely the mere looked. What can be lovelier than 
moonlight on the snow? The huge fir-trees stood towering upwards, 
their great boughs weighed down with it, pointing like giant hands 
towards the ground. Beneath them was impenetrable darkness, and 
stretching over the pure snow their warm grotesque shadows, formed 
every weird and curious shape that might appeal to an excited brain. 
Here and there tall, slender, withered grasses—the last reminiscence 
of the summer that had gone—stood bowing to the wind, each one 
decked with such diamonds as no beauty in the adjacent ball-room 
could lay a claim to; each one glittering in translucent intensity in 
the silver moonlight, with its crown of icicles about its head. 

Suddenly Fytton stopped, conscious of two figures in close embrace 
ten yards distant from him, by the shore. The girl’s hands were 
resting on the man’s shoulders, her face was lifted up to his—to his, 
the headsman—and as she lifted it, she sobbed out: ‘‘ Oh, Lawrence, 
Lawrence, as if you did not know you are the only man I ever 
really cared for.” 

He kissed her, and whispered some loving words into her ear. 
Again she lifted her face, but as he bent down towards her he pushed 
back his mask. 

Fytton gave a sudden start ; a bough cracked beneath his feet. 
They turned, and as they turned the clouds that had veiled the moon 
passed quickly over. The bright ray fell upon their faces. The 
girl was Evelyn O’Brien and the man was Lawrence Tanfield. 

No words were uttered. Half-a-dozen steps, and they grappled 
together. A knife flashed, something fell—something heavy, inert, 
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awful—that never spoke or moved again. And there was blood upon 
the snow ; the blood of Hal Fytton. His body, like his father’s, was _ 
laid upon the state bed, and at midnight a finger tapped upon the 
casement, a face was pressed upon the glass, and a voice said : 
“ The Fourth Mr. Fytton.” 


Of all the brothers, there was now left but “Baby Charles.” He 
was about eleven, and the executors under his brother’s will suggested 
that his mother’s first cousin, Mrs. Arnold, a widow, should occupy 
“The Grey Shadows,” with the object of being a mother to the boy 
until such a time as he went to college or came of age. 

Men, however, will one way and Fate another, and all the care and 
watchfulness bestowed on the delicate lad were powerless to help him 
against the deadly curse which hung over his family. 

The one passion that possessed the boy was hawking, and day 
after day he would wander out alone, despite the anxiety of Mrs. 
Arnold, with his hawk upon his wrist. When in the cold weather 
the wild ducks came down upon the low swamps in thousands, and 
many hundreds of acres of land were under water, more or less, the 
country round Grey Shadows was quite a falconer’s paradise. 

Early one morning in December, when the floods were just 
covered with a thin coating of ice, Baby Charles with his hawk upon 
his wrist went off to the lower meadows in search of wild-fowl. It 
was late in the afternoon when the first anxiety began to be felt 
about him, on account of his prolonged absence. The country was 
scoured far and wide, but to no purpose. It is supposed that while 
wading in the floods he must unhappily have walked into a dyke, as 
it was not until the evening of the fourth day that Jack Badgington, 
the poacher, came in to say he had seen the poor lad’s body floating 
amongst the bullrushes on Long Pool Lake, and the hawk was still 
sitting on his breast. 

His body, like his father’s, was laid upon the state bed, and at 
midnight a finger tapped upon the casement, a face was pressed 
against the glass, and a voice said: “ Zhe Fifth Mr. Fytton,.” 


“A good story, Mr. Sheppard,” said Willie. ‘A sort of thing to 
dream of, after a heavy supper.” 

“ Well, Willie,” said I, “it’s getting dark, and I think, as we have 
six miles to walk, we had better trudge.” 

Off we started, just as the sun was beginning to get low, and long 
quaint shadows fell across the green bridle-path, which, meandering 
round the hills, brought us out on the main road about two miles 
from home. 

We had nearly got to what was called the deep cutting, a place where 
the road ran between two high banks bordered with fir trees, when we 
heard a muttered exclamation, followed by a grievous panting and 
puffing. 
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‘*Good heavens, what’s that?” said I. 

** An asphyxiated grampus, I should say,” returned Willie. 

‘No, it’s a man lying by the road-side. What in the world is he 
doing?” 

We went on a little further, and nothing could I make of the 
mystery, when Willie burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Don’t you see?” he said. “It’s Slanter, tipsy as an owl, and 
trying to light his pipe at a glow-worm.” 

So it was. 

‘Get up,” said Beamish. ‘ What the deuce are you doing there?” 

“ Trying to light my pipe, sir, as you see, but these country fusees 
are never any good.” 

“What brings you here, may I ask ?” said Beamish. 

“ You wrote for me, sir ; and, like the nobleman who went through 
life with a motto concealed about his person, ‘I am here.’” 

“Well, as you are conducting yourself in this fashion, for my part 
I wish you were anywhere else.” 

** Now, Mr. Beamish, don’t talk like that. Genius has so many 
penalties to pay. But I’ve brought news for you, sir. There was a 
gentleman—at least a man—at your friend’s, when I arrived. He'd 
something as looked like a writ, Mr. Beamish. So look out for 
squalls, sir, and remember, if it is so, to reward the intelligent being 
who first signalled the enemy. Keep your starboard light wide open, 
and the watch always on deck.” 

When we got home, we found that a man had called-at my father’s 
house, and by his extreme anxiety about Beamish, had first of all 
roused the servants’ suspicions, and then my father’s, who had been 
called out to see him, as he seemed so unwilling to leave. 

**Do you so very particularly wish to see Mr. Beamish?” said my 
father. 

“Well, it’s not so urgent as all that,” replied the visitor, with a 
meaning smile. 

“Can I give him any message ?” 

“No; that wouldn’t do, I fear.” 

My father then, skilfully evading several leading questions, simply 
confined himself to the statement that Beamish was with me, sketch- 
ing, and that his return was extremely uncertain. 

“Can I do anything more for you?” he added. 

“No,” said the stranger; ‘it doesn’t matter. I only just wanted 
to shake him by the hand.” 

It was very evident from poor Beamish’s manner that the news 
greatly depressed him. Visions of bailiffs, sheriff's officers, and men 
in possession, floated through his excited brain. 

‘Shake me by the hand, indeed,” said he. ‘Much more likely 
to tap me on the shoulder.” 

Next morning Beamish came down to breakfast with the appear- 
ance of one who has not slept. 
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Great precautions were observed in our proceedings when we 
started from home. The country round was carefully inspected 
from the house-top, and, finding the coast apparently clear, we made 
off towards our destination in a dejected manner, turning wary eyes 
on every side. Slanter carried the materials, as we had determined to 
have two days’ more work at the north porch of the house. 

When engaged at our work, Sheppard used to come slowly in and 
out of the house, to chat and gossip as was his wont. Tale after 
tale of ghostly and awful visions he had seen, of noises and foot- 
steps that he had heard, came following one another in one unbroken 
flow. ‘To-day he was especially garrulous. 

“Yes,” he said, “ but the most unkind thing as ever happened to 
I, was when them pistol shots went off, and I got smothered in 
blood. ’Twur in that autumn when the front chimney stacks fell.” 

“ Well?” said I. 

* Well, it were autumn, and it were near midnight, and black as pitch, 
when as we was a lying in bed, and the wind a howling round— 
bang—bang—goes off a lot of pistols, and then bang again. There 
was a crashing fall, and all war quiet again. Well, I lay and 
trembled, but my old ’oman, she ups and lights a candle, and up- 
stairs she goes with the poker (women is allus that wilful, you 
know). Her fumbles about in they garrets, when drip, drip, drip 
comes down something wet and sticky on my face. I strikes a 
match, and vound as it were blood. ‘Murder, murder,’ I shrieks : 
‘the blood be a coming thro’ the ceiling.’ ” 

“¢ Drat thee, thou fool,’ says Sairah, who’d just come back. ‘’Tis 
the elderberry wine as ’ave busted and is a runnin’ all over the 
floor.’ ” 

** And was it the elderberry wine?” I asked. 

“No, no; it was they ghosts at it again.” 

“ But didn’t you go up and see?” 

“Not I, not I,” said Sheppard. “I wouldn’t never go into that 
garret on the longest, brightest summer’s day as ever was.” 

Soon after this little refreshing anecdote, a very old man, bent 
almost double, came toiling up the walk. 

“*Who’s this, Sheppard ?” I said. 

“Old Billy Iles, to be sure.” 

“Who's he?” 

“Oh, that old fool down at the village as is allus so proud as 
his father wur hanged.” 

“Curious people hereabouts, Willie,” I said; ‘‘and a curious 
thing to be proud of. But perhaps they think us just as curious.” 

“Ee’s proud on’t,” says Sheppard, “cos a ain’t got nothing else to 
de proud on.” 

“‘ And very good philosophy, too,” said Willie. 

“Well, old gentleman, and what do you want?” I asked. 

“T wants to know if a young gentleman called Beamish is about 
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’ere ; cos if ’ee be, another gentleman as ’ave left ’is dog-cart down at 
the inn wants to zee ’un.” 

“* What sort of gentleman?” 

“Tall, round man. Dressed shabby like. A looks like a bailiff, 
or sort of lawyer’s clerk.” 

Beamish turned ghastly pale. 

Suddenly in rushed Slanter. ‘ He’s coming, sir, he’s coming. No 
time to lose. Run upstairs. There is an old rickety four-post bed, 
big enough for ten, upstairs, with some old tapestries thrown over it ; 
get in or under.” 

Up we rushed. Scuffling up the creaking staircase, through three 
or four passages, into a huge room, facing the bow window of which 
stood an enormous carved oak bed, with some mouldering tapestries 
thrown over it. 

‘Jump in,” said Slanter. 

In sprang Beamish. The rags were drawn over his face and body, 
and there he lay, looking for all the world like a corpse. Slanter and 
I got into an open cupboard and shut the door. Presently we heard 
voices. Then a prolonged hum of conversation. 

As the back of our cupboard had huge cracks in it, the sound was 
very clear, and we could distinctly hear old Sheppard relating in his 
usual garrulous way the story of “The Five Mr. Fyttons” to the 
unknown visitor. 

After a prolonged talk came a silence; then some mention of a 
ladder ; then silence again. 

Five minutes later came a fearful crash upon the window-sill, and 

A finger tapped upon the casement, a face was pressed upon the 
glass, and a voice said: “ Zhe Fifth Mr. Fytion.” 

With a yell that might have raised the dead, Beamish, Slanter, and 
I sprang from our hiding places, to see—a jolly face. Oh, how well 
we knew it ; and the owner was knocking for admittance. 

‘It’s Smith,” said Beamish. 

**So it is,” said I, “ What in the world’s the meaning of it?” 

However, with a deep sigh of relief, we opened the casement and 
let him in. 

** Now, Smith, explain, please. What’s up?” 

** Only, my dear boy, that I have been hunting for you for twenty-four 
hours to tell you that Williams, Simpson & Co., the publishers, want 
twenty good wood drawings of this neighbourhood, and will pay any- 
thing for them. I’ve got you the commission ; and as for me, I’m to 
do the letterpress, and have been taking shorthand notes in my pocket- 
book ever since I came here. Old Sheppard told me that story, and 
that you had hidden under the bed ; so I got a ladder, and here I am.” 

What a war-dance we had of it, and how joyfully we walked home 
that night! I think we all dreamt of 


Che Hive Mr. Fyttons. 
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By CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHor oF ** THROUGH HOLLAND,” 
‘* UNDER NORTHERN SKIES,” ETC., ETC. 
La Puebla, June 8th, 1887. 
Y Dear E.— 
Sunday night 
passed away. ‘The 
dawn had almost 
broken before I con- 
cluded my last letter 
to you, to seek rest 
where now I too often 
find only a troubled 
spirit, and oblivion, 
which rarely comes at 
all. For my dreams 
are haunted with forms 
and shadows of the 
past. 

The hour and the 
day arrived for keep- 
ing my engagement 
with Mr. Bateman. 
Monday morning. A. 
seemed neither better 
nor worse. He de- 
cided to go up to the 
Consulate until Thurs- 
day, when we are both 
to meet again at our 
palace if all goes well. 
I need not tell you 

NORTH DooRWAY AND TOWER, PALMA. that after having so 

made up his mind, 

neither doctors, nor sunstroke, nor any other impediment would have 

kept him at home. A. is not a great poet, even as H. C., as far as 
I know, but he is very determined. 

I departed, unwilling to do so in A.’s present condition ; but, under 
the circumstances, it was a wise arrangement. I hoped that after all, 
this evil would prove only a slight sunstroke, and that on my return 
all indisposition would have passed away. 

And so once more I found myself on the one solitary railway 
Majorca has been enterprising enough to construct. It is slow and 
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sure. Accidents are unknown. Every cloud, you know, has its 
silver lining. 

The morning was broiling, but as a compartment is always reserved 
for Mr. Bateman, with whom this is a weekly journey, we travelled as 
agreeably as circumstances permitted. Far more so, than on the day 
I took this journey the reverse way—for our destination this morning 
was La Puebla. You will remember how I there waited for the train 
after my arrival at Alcudia at three o’clock in the morning, pacing 
the platform in soul-patience and physical hunger. 

We reached La Puebla, and were soon driving towards Mr. Bate- 
man’s house, which is in one of the streets of the little town. On 
this occasion I was far better seated than I ever had been in the lordly 
barouche or in a Mallorcan karrawakky. 

The house is quaint and pretty. Mr. and Mrs. Lee Bateman have 
planned, altered, and arranged it with much artistic skill. Entering a 
covered archway, we were met by Rosa, to whom I must at once 
introduce you. Her office here is the important one of cook and 
housekeeper to Mrs. Bateman. She bears a romantic name, but is 
neither young in person nor beautiful in appearance. She is peculiar, 
and somewhat erratic: has phases of eccentricity, and times and 
seasons for their waxing and waning. At the new and full of the 
moon she attains her apogee of originality—-a good word when speak- 
ing of lunar influences. 

On the day of our arrival, for instance, she was not at all herself. 
It is true my advent had not been announced ; but I am not for- 
midable, and in my calm demeanour there could be nothing to cause 
special aberration. Nevertheless, whenMr. Bateman told her to 
prepare my room, she went up. with her husband; moved every 
article of furniture out of a large bedroom into the middle of an 
adjoining dressing-room, proceeded to dismantle beds, roll up carpets, 
and altogether caused as pretty a state of confusion as was possible. 
In short, she turned everything upside down. 

We heard a great noise going on; a noise as of giants above, 
playing at football with the furniture; some such noise as once 
kept me awake at Manacor when the giants were playing football 
with the wine barrels. It suddenly occurred to Mr. Bateman to 
wonder what meant this sound of unseen artillery. Up we went on 
a voyage of discovery. Behold the result. Absolute chaos. A dis- 
mantled chamber, as if in preparation for a moonlight flitting. Rosa’s 
better half was meekly obeying orders. If Rosa had commanded 
him to make a bonfire of the débris, he would have done so, without 
argument. Such conjugal obedience is beautiful—but only when on 
the feminine side of the house. Rosa herself was standing in the 
middle of this chaos, like an avenging Nemesis; a dreamy, far off, 
somnambulistic look in her eyes. 

“Rosa, what does this mean?” asked Mr. Bateman. 

Then she came out of her trance, gazed about her in astonishment, 
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struck her forehead vacantly. Of course everything had to be 
returned to its place, and order once more brought out of chaos, 
But a dozen strange things did Rosa perform that day before the 
midnight hour had struck upon the midnightair. At last Mr. Bateman 
exclaimed with resignation : 

“Rosa is very trying, but at the new and full of the moon she 
becomes completely irresponsible. If we expected fair weather she 
would be capable of bringing about the deluge.” 

Nevertheless I discerned that Rosa had excellent qualities. That 
she was fidelity itself I was informed, and that she is a very good 
cook I have experienced. The French say, “ Il faut souffrir pour étre 
beau ;” and the proverb is only another rendering of “ There is no 
Rosa without a thorn.” 

The next morning we started for the Albufera, an estate of some 
six or seven thousand acres, belonging to Mr. Bateman. It has been 
reclaimed from the marshes ; has been thoroughly drained and culti- 
vated ; is now abundantly fertile and fair to look upon. 

We had to pass through Alcudia, and after a long drive, approached 
the old town, and those ancient walls which had so impressed me on 
a first acquaintance with them. But it was no longer three o’clock 
in the morning. I was in far better condition for appreciating and 
enjoying these beauties of nature and of antiquity. 

Again, I was charmed with Alcudia; with that rare amber shade 
which rests upon it and gives it so Eastern, so individual an qppear- 
ance. We took photographs, and as I had stupidly forgotten the 
screw, .Mr. Bateman performed its office for me by holding the 
machine upon the tripod with a firm hand. 

His great height enabled him to do this to perfection. If we are 
not like ‘** Beauty and the Beast” going about together, at least we 
resemble the “ Giant and the Dwarf.” I always hold it a supreme 
test of friendship for a man who has the slightest vanity in him, to 
place himself habitually in a position which draws public comparison 
so much in his disfavour. Can anything, for instance, look more 
ridiculous than for a short man to take the arm of a very tall one? 
But there I draw the line. Of course in leaving the screw behind me 
I might have done worse. I might have forgotten the lens ; and no 
one could turn himself into a lens “ at discretion.” But I fear I am 
forgetting myself at the present moment. Camera, lens, tripod, these 
probably to you are words of Greek and Hebrew. You enjoy the 
results—as far as I am able to enclose them to you: but of the 
means you know nothing. 

We walked round the outer walls, and were not trespassing. They 
belong to Mr. Bateman ; are his own private and personal property, 
to build up or pull down, restore or demolish, as he pleases. 

It were a sin to touch them in any way. They are beautiful in 
themselves, with a beauty I have scarcely seen equalled in any walls 
elsewhere. Even the wonderful walls of Wisby, in Gotland, with all 
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their antiquity, all their remarkable gateways and ruined towers, 
scarcely equal these of Alcudia. The walls of Wisby, with all their 
charm, are grey and cold with the influence of Northern skies and a 
Northern atmosphere. They appeal to the imagination chiefly by 
force of time and circumstance: a somewhat indirect influence. 

But the walls of Alcudia have an Eastern glamour about them. 
You are at once enwrapped in golden visions and dreams of oriental 
magnificence and splendour. They are none the less powerful that 
here you are face to face with death and decay ; with the poverty of a 
small insular town of great antiquity, whose inhabitants probably for 
the most part live from hand to mouth, from day to day, literally 
needing the clause in the Prayer of all prayers: GIVE US THIS DAY 
OUR DAILY BREAD. 


WALLS OF ALCUDIA., 


Here, too, we have a double set of walls: Roman and medieval. 
The moat between them is dried up and withered. Its uses have passed 
away as completely as the busy hands and brains that centuries ago 
planned them out and brought them to perfection. There were giants 
in the land in those days, even as in days before them: the days of the 
Pyramids, of the Walls of Babylon, the Tomb of Mausoleus, and ali 
the wonders of the world. There always have been giants, it seems 
to me, on the earth. In our own day I suppose their strength lies in 
the wonders of science and invention. 

Wisby’s walls—to conclude the comparison—look out upon a 
cold and barren land, upon the pale waters of the Baltic. These 
of Alcudia look forth upon fertile plains ; upon distant waters running 
calmly up into the land in creeks and harbours ; upon chains of hills 
undulating and tower-crowned; upon the broad Bay, the fair and 
flashing waters of the Mediterranean. For these are Southern skies, 
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where balmy zephyrs blow, and spiced gales and fruit-scented winds 
are prevalent. We cannot escape here the dream of the lotus-eater, 
even if we would. If its people are voluptuous, living the life of the 
senses, we must pause before we judge them, and hesitate long 
before we condemn, 

A sojourn in these soft and subtle climes, this rainbow atmosphere, 
these gorgeous scenes, is inexpressibly delicious. We live in dreams 
beyond those of our sleep. All we possess of youth and freshness 
is kindled. and aroused and quickened into life by its influence. Our 
very being and nerves are thrilled, as a harp would vibrate at the 
touch of a Saint Cecilia. Nevertheless, I would not live here always. 
A glamour is thrown over the imagination. The net of soft and sweet, 
but dangerous emotions holds captive one’s reason. The doom of 
the epicurean would become ours. Give me the colder, healthier 
influences of thé North, companionship with a race that resolutely 
fights the battle of life, pressing onward and upward. 

Perhaps I feel. it the more that these Southern influences. and 
witcheries appeal strongly to my nature. They allure with mes- 
meric power ; beckon me with the hand and gaze and sweet song 
of a syren to come and make one with their votaries. I feel their 
danger and I fear my weakness. Certain it is, the happiness that 
here falls upon me, the ecstasy that enfolds my senses, is strange 
and powerful ; unbroken from day to day ; never ceasing. All that 
is emotional within me would ask nothing better of life than to pass 
it here, steeped in this voluptuous Southern dream and influence. | 

But afterwards ?—And the end thereof?—And the awakening, when 
custom has marred and age has staled the infinite variety of these 
charms ?—What then? Dead Sea fruit, my sister; the apples of 
Sodom ; the waters of Meribah ; the bitterness of Marah. No; let 
these orient dreams be indulged for a season ; let all that is beautiful 
and refined, all that is gorgeous and glowing, hold captive the imagina- 
tion; but so far and no farther. Sooner or later, one must awake to 
realities. Life has nobler aims than the dream of the lotus-eater. 

But this is a digression; I fear you may call it a rhapsody.- Yet 
it is not so. * It is born of the influence of Southern skies and 
Eastern atmospheres ; an influence absolutely existing ; certain in its. 
enervating tendency. Yet it does not appeal to all alike; and to. 
some cold, unimaginative, emotionless natures, it does not appeal. at 
all. I would not be as they. These, as a rule, are shut out from all 
sympathy with their fellow-mortals. They cannot weep with his sor- 
rows, smile at his joys. Never would they listen: to the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. Rather run the danger, fight 
the battle, and gain the victory, though it be.in fear and ew 
and with many a halting step on the edge of the precipice. 

And this brings us back to the walls of Alcudia ; not, you will say, 
before it is.time. Here, -indeed, we made many a false step, and 
there was certain danger in going too near the edge. The stairs that 
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lead up to them are worn away with use ; you must hang on and find 
your level as best you can. The very walls themselves are often 
broken and crumbling. Their material is not imperishable. ‘They will 
not last for ever. 

But they are beautiful and romantic beyond description. They 
throw their influence and atmosphere over the town upon which 
we looked down. Upon narrow streets with their quaint bits of 
antiquity ; ancient and carved doorways, and ironwork cunningly 
wrought. There is wonderful ironwork in many parts of Mallorca, 
but Palma is simply full of it. 

Flat roofs, here as elsewhere, help to give the town its Eastern 
aspect. Some of them of course held cages for pigeons, and the 
restless birds wheeled round and round and flashed in the sunlight. 
Alcudia altogether stands out as one of the remarkable places of 
the world. It holds its place apart, and leaves a lasting impression 
on the memory: as the Alhambra, the Ruins of Pompeii, Tangiers, 
or Wisby with its decayed monasteries, churches, towers, and walls: 
a distinctive, unfading impression. 

But, as I have before remarked, the less said about its people the 
better. You cannot put up atthe inn. It is the worst, and in all 
ways, even in the matter of honesty, the most objectionable in 
Mallorca. The only way to meet the landlord, after receiving his 
claim, which is extortion, is to pay him the amount which appears to 
you justice: “referring him to your solicitor” for the balance. He 
may use strong language—as we had to do (I like to make it plural) 
to that wretched, assassinating iriver in Palma; but if hard words 
break hearts, they do not break heads—and our hearts are safe from 
destruction at the hands of the landlord of the inn at Alcudia. A 
terrible sentence, this ; something like the House that Jack built; 
yet I do not quite see how to point it otherwise. 

We went round the walls with many a false step, I say, but luckily 
not any beyond redemption. We walked on, admiring, dreaming, en- 
chanted, photographing. At last we reached the ancient gateway 
and looked across on to the Bay of Alcudia. No steamer was visible 
to-day, but there was the very spot at which I had landed; the very 
same officer with his gun, pacing the breakwater ; the house in which 
I had taken temporary refuge. It was a picture of still life ; almost 
sad and melancholy in its seclusion from the world. 

Here our walk ceased. The carriage had come round to meet us. 
We had soon turned our backs upon Alcudia, and were bowling rapidly 
towards the Albufera. 

A delicious drive ; a delightful day. One of those days one remem- 
bers when, years afterwards, the recollection of many surrounding days 
and events have faded from memory. 

It was somewhat of a new experience ; and the only experience 
of its kind to be found in Mallorca. The Albufera was originally 
nothing but one great marsh, unproductive, uncultivated. It is 
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now a fertile territory, bringing forth the fruits of the earth and 
crops innumerable: sometimes three crops in the year. A thorough 
system of irrigation has been organised; excellent roads have been 
made ; canals run through the property ; immense engines are ever 
at their work. And allthis has been done by the skill, judgment and 
energy of Mr. La Trobe Bateman, the father of Mr. Lee Bateman, 
with whom I was now making the acquaintance of the Albufera. 

One of our first visits was to a long, low, rambling house upon 
the estate: a house in itself picturesque and interesting, that once 
existed for very different purposes from those of to-day. Its large 
garden, splendidly cultivated, full of fruit and vegetables, supplies Mr. 
Bateman’s table at I] Tereno. In front of the house was a mulberry 
tree, loaded with fruit, alas, not yet ripe. Many thousands of mul- 
berry trees grow within a short distance of the house, and the fruit 
sent into Palma market is much appreciated by the inhabitants. 

One day, Mr. Bateman, in going over the estate, caught sight 
of a juvenile thief. A young girl had climbed into one of these trees 
for the purpose of enjoying a delicious and uninterrupted feast. 


_ Stolen pleasures are sweet—how much more stolen mulberries. 


Mr. Bateman caught sight of the young lady. He was surprised, 
but not terrified. That was only his side of the picture. On the 
other side the damsel caught sight of him, and she was surprised 
and very terrified. She knew she was stealing ; she knew the punish- 
ment was severe ; and what was to be done? 

She tried to hide behind a branch, but she was larger than the 
branch. Inher agony (the agony of fear, not of remorse: how often 
is it not so with ourselves ?) she slipped, and, like Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
(I can never tire of quoting him, any more than I am weary of my 
twentieth reading of ‘‘Rob Roy”), she remained suspended in mid-air 
by her dress. Legs and arms were drooping, just as you may have 
seen a sheep suspended as a sign over a shop doorway. The sign, I 
suppose, represents the Golden Fleece, though I have never seen any 
Jason in search of it; but there was nothing golden about the 
present suspension: except the lesson it must have brought home 
to the delinquent. 

Presently her gown, being of less stable material than the Bailie’s 
plaid, did what we all of us sometimes do under a great strain : it gave 
way. She fell to the soft earth with a dilapidated garment, but with 
a body physically uninjured. Morally, let us hope that she was 
improved. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Bateman thought it well to impress upon his 
guards the necessity of greater activity and vigilance in their work, 

To-day we entered the house and went upstairs. A strange sight 
met us: strange to myself, who, in my occasional visits to the South 
of France, where the creatures abound, have never chanced to come 
across them. 


The floors were covered with beds of large, fat, white silkworms, 
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apparently to the extent of millions. Some were feeding upon mul- 
berry leaves ; some had disappeared into cocoons ; all seemed flourish- 
ing and healthy. 

The woman who accompanied us in our inspection was a “ quaint 
and curious” little body, brown as a gipsy ; black, indeed, as one of 
that wandering race. She was sharp as a needle in her movements, 
and seemed as interested in the silkworms, as much at home with 
them, as if she, too, had originally burst upon the world from one of 
her beloved cocoons. 

She was quaint and curious, and talked incessantly, but whether her 
discourse was of “ancient and forgotten lore” I could not tell. Her 
language was a sealed book to me. Had Mr. Bateman not under- 
stood and responded to her, I should have said that it must be sealed 
to all civilised beings. 

I only know that absolutely diminutive as she was, her voice would 
have reached to the mast-head of a man-of-war in the most furious 
gale that ever blew. It would have awakened the celebrated seven 
sleepers : it ought to have aroused the dead, whether celebrated or 
unknown. It penetrated to the very fibres of one’s tissue, the very 
marrow of one’s bones, and set one’s nerves most terribly on edge. 
In short I had never heard such a voice. I never wish to do so 
again, I tremble as I recall it. She looked something like a gorilla, 
but with a gorilla voice of 50,000 horse power. 

She was terribly distressed at one thing; swung her arms about, 
whirled round like a dancing Dervish, until I thought she would go 
mad, if she was not mad already. When we discovered the cause of 
her grief, I think we were equally sorry, though not equally mad and 
demonstrative. . From one side of one of the rooms, a whole bed of 
silkworms had disappeared. A wicked rat had come in; or perhaps 
several rats; and eaten them all up: every one of them. The vacant 
space told its own tale, and it really was a very sad one. 

I was not sorry to leave the silkworms to the care of their 
guardian. Her voice haunted one—haunts one still. Whether the 
silkworms heard it, and knew it, and loved it, I cannot tell. Let us 
hope so; for loved of gods and loved of mortals—as Daphne—that 
voice could never be. 

It was pleasanter in the garden, where the strawberries had stolen 
a march upon the mulberries, and were ripe and reddening ; where all 
the fruits of the South flourish in their season ; where large magnolia 
trees, under whose branches we could shelter from the noon-day sun, 
bore flowers of extraordinary size and splendour, whose luscious per- 
fume filled the air. 

It was an intensely hot day. There was not the faintest shadow ot 
a breeze; not a cloud in the sky as large as a man’s hand. An un- 
broken canopy of intense blue, except where the sun turned it into 
molten gold. Indeed, there has not been rain here for about a 
hundred days ; and the earth is very much burnt up in consequence. 
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f Our morning was spent in examining the estate; admiring the 
magnificent crops; listening to the whispering of the reeds and 
rushes in the dykes; the croaking of multitudes of frogs, with singular 
and not unpleasant voices. The estate produces an immense amount 
of cane, which grows in the dykes and canals, and in all marshy 
places. If mills were erected here, all this cane might be turned into 
paper, and what is now comparatively useless, would become a great 
article of commerce, a source of considerable profit. 





1N THE ALBUFERA, 


These dykes and marshes shelter an abundance of snipe, which 
yield good sport in winter. This recalls to me my Shetland experi- 
ences, where I have had many a day’s shooting and tramping over 
the moors with G,, returning at sundown laden with spoil. Days, 
alas, that are ended. For you know how G., only a few months ago, 
went out to shoot plover, and after two days’ mysterious absence was 
searched for and found dead upon these same moors. And you know 
how his faithful dog, for those two whole days and nights, had kept 
watch and ward over him, never stirring from his side: even then 
would not be sepirated from his master. What a capacity for 
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fidelity there is in the dumb creation. Is it because with them 
feeling cannot evaporate itself in words ? 

At mid-day we reached the engine-house, and the offices of the 
Albufera. Here we lunched, and met with another cordon bleu 
of nature’s own making ; a born cook of the masculine persuasion, as 
someone has it, who treated us to chefs-d’ceuvre and delicacies : an 
eel stew, par excellence, that no Soyer could have rivalled. The 
canals here abound with eels, and at any time you may go out and 
capture a provision sufficient for an army. 

These, the two hottest hours of the day, we spent in the cool 
shelter of the large and picturesque office. Doors and windows were 
open; a gentle current of air fanned one’s fevered brow. After 
luncheon this was delicious repose ; the true dolce-far-niente sensa- 
tion of the Sunny South. 

But I only was lazy. Mr. Bateman sat at the table writing letters, 

examining charts, entering into details with his people. I cultivated 
the open window in a lounge, looking out upon the fair world. Listen- 
ing to a faint rustling in the leaves that might have been taken for 
the far-off sound of the sea. Watching the reflections of trees and 
bending reeds in the broad canal that stretched far downwards to the 
left. Admiring the wide, well made road that ran beside it, the long 
row of graceful trees that turned it into a sort of park-like avenue. 
And, of course, I pondered upon the diversity of human wisdom. 
How to one is given the gift of healing, to another the interpreta- 
tion of tongues; how strangely each finds his vocation, falls into 
his own niche in the world, goes his separate way : so that the result 
makes both ends of the earth meet, as it were, at the close of the 
year. : 
So striking was the picture, so unlike anything to be found else- 
where in Mallorca, that to photograph it was a necessity. As usual, 
I shall send you the result. At the far end you will observe the 
buildings of the Albufera: the engine-house with its ponderous 
machinery and its great water-wheel ever turning for purposes of 
irrigation. 

Just after this we passed a row of men in the small canal to the 
right. They were naked, and up to their waists in water, with skins 
as brown as those of men who live far further eastward than this little 
island. It was their work to clean out the canal, and to judge by 
their slow progress, and their struggles, their task must have been a 
hard one. The work is always going on in the Albufera, and as 
soon as one dyke or canal is done, they begin upon another. 

So you see that to superintend and survey and manage such an 
estate as this is really a life’s occupation. Labour is incessant, and 
thought and judgment have to be brought into constant operation. 
In Mallorca, too, you have to deal with a singular race. It re- 
quires tact to manage them; a firm hand; immense decision of 
character ; a fixed purpose. Above all, it is necessary to establish 
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amongst them a reputation for infallibility. They will yield to this 
with almost superstitious homage. 

That night I witnessed a strange and amusing sight in the offices at 
La Puebla. 

Our day’s drive was over. Rosa, to atone for her previous eccen- 
tricities, had put forth all her artistic skill, to which we had done 
justice. Her master had had her in, and praised her efforts. Praise 
to this singular woman is as light to the day, as a full cup to a 
thirsty soul. No change passed over her impassive countenance, 
but those few words would make her happy for a month to come. 

Some time after nine o’clock the men came to the office to pay 
their irrigation money : small farmers who cultivate a certain amount 
of ground and manage very well upon it. I really don’t know how 
many they numbered ; probably not less than fifty. Only one at a 
time came forward. One or two would remain in the background of 
the office, but the greater number kept without ; on the stairs and in 
the court below, each waiting his turn. 

There has been trouble to school them into decent behaviour. 
At the beginning none of them had the slightest idea of the 
eternal fitness of things; of rendering honour to whom honour is 
due. They would lounge in with hats on, pipes or cigarettes in their 
mouths, place themselves on an absolute equality with you, take a 
seat, coolly offer you tobacco. In all these cases, setting aside the 
doctrine of rendering unto Czsar his due, it is the tone and substance 
of the equality which offends. 

But all that is over. To-night their manner was irreproachable as 
their dress was original. 

To begin with, they wore their shirts outside their trousers. This 
is the fashion here; and if one of them wore his shirt like a decent 
Christian, he would not be considered in full dress. 

They were all in full dress to-night. I stared very much as you 
may imagine; but as I was in shadow, I was able to stare and laugh 
to my heart’s content without wounding their sensibilities. Not to 
laugh was impossible. A cat must have laughed at some of them ; 
or a monk in the middle of his midnight mass; or even Galatea 
before she was warmed into life by Pygmalion. 

Each man advanced in his turn, Those who had hats on took 
them off ; but a few had their heads tied up in handkerchiefs, and 
these were not disturbed. Like a Chinaman’s pigtail, they are a sign 
of honour. 

At a table sat a clerk who received and counted each man’s 
money. A second clerk sat at another table and entered each separate 
amount. Sometimes the money was all paid in copper coin, and I 
did not envy the hands through which it passed. Generally, the sum 
was tied up in a handkerchief; was duly untied in presence of the 
clerk, and poured out in a very substantial stream upon the table. 
But sometimes, and by way of variety, it was tied up in a corner of 
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the tail of the shirt—probably by those whose worldly possessions did 
not include handkerchiefs. As a result of all this, sometimes a bag 
of coppers as large as a corn sack has to be conveyed to the bank. 

The faces of these men were peculiar. A few were decent, but many 
were repulsive. After all, what was to be expected of them? What 
else can be the result of lowly birth, coarse surroundings, hard lives 
and scanty fare? Here a man of fifty is wrinkled and curved and 
looks eighty; a man of seventy might well have come out of 
Noah’s ark. 

Whilst all this was going on, a sound of distant music rose upon 
the air; wild, unearthly, discordant; such as I had never before 
heard. People in the street began running. I wondered what it 
meant. What incident or excitement could be taking place in this 
sleepy, deadly-lively little town ? 

Mr. Bateman inquired of the clerks. 

A funeral, they replied. A young fellow of twenty had died of 
consumption that morning, and they were taking him to be buried. 
It is the custom in Mallorca. Burial usually takes place within 
twelve hours of death. Very often they bury at night; simply place 
the coffin in the earth; and the service in church takes place the 
next day. 

I went out to look at the procession; and strange, wild, weird, 
melancholy was the sight. 

The coffin was borne on the shoulders of a number of young men, 
probably friends of the deceased. In front of the bier went the 
musicians, playing the most horrible, distracting, discordant music 
you can possibly imagine. But you could never imagine it. As if 
the event itself were not sufficiently sad, they did their utmost to 
make it simply unbearable. How those to whom the poor dead 
young fellow belonged endured it, I cannot tell. I think I should 
have died of it. It was almost enough to separate the living soul 
from the living body for very agony. One might almost interpret it 
into the wail of the departed spirit ; the despairing cry for release 
from purgatory : for, of course, they are Roman Catholics here, and 
believe in purgatory. It might even have been meant to describe 
the torments of that region. If so, it was very well done. 

They halted at every few yards ; there was dead, appalling silence 
for a moment ; then the music and the cortége went on again with 
renewed vigour. At the door of the house where the young fellow 
had lived, they made a longer pause ; one of at least ten minutes ; 
and the shrill wailing of the music might have turned the very stones 
of the street and caused them to cry aloud. 

Following the coffin came a long string of mourners or attendants, 
walking two and two. They carried flaring torches of yew and pine, 
and trod upon cypress branches that strewed the road. The air 
was full of flame and smoke and the suffocating scent of burning 
wood. The flames threw ghastly lights and shadows around, which 
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fell upon the houses and flashed on the windows. Flaming 
branches of yew marked the road they had taken. It was almost 
dangerous to follow in their steps. 

It might have been an incantation scene. There was something 
barbarous in it; wild and savage. It was pagan rather than Christian. 
The flames distorted the faces of the torch-bearers, danced and 
played about them, until you might have thought them beings of a 
fallen world. Their countenances were not marked by grief, though 
the slow march with which they kept time to the music threw over 
it all a certain sad and solemn aspect. 

I have never seen so strange, so melancholy a procession. I would 





OLD MOORISH OLIVEs. 


not follow them to the cemetery, but went back to my quiet work in 
the office, just in time to see the last of the men paying his irrigation 
money. So is life. For one man it is over and done with, whilst 
his neighbour is still occupied with the cares of the world, the struggle 
for existence. And no matter how hard the struggle, he is not at all 
willing that it should come to an end. 

The next morning (this morning) I went alone to make acquaint- 
ance with Pollensa, one of the small towns of Mallorca, one of the 
most picturesque. Mr. Bateman was unable to accompany me, 
having an important engagement at the Albufera, which could not 
be delayed. It was our last day here, Wednesday, and each of us 
went his separate way. 

Pollensa is about an hour’s drive from La Puebla. The road on 
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either side is lined with olive yards. Some look old enough to have 
been Druidical, and date back to the days of the Moors. Ahead 
of us throughout the drive was a hill that might have stood for 
the Mount of Olives, and is not unlike it in form. It overshadows 
Pollensa, and might be supposed to confer sanctity upon it. It 
does not do sc. _Pollensa is said to be the most wicked old town in 
Mallorca. But it is the other towns that say this: and so, vulgarly 
speaking, it may be a case of the pot calling the kettle black. 
Wicked or not, of the beauty of Pollensa there can be no doubt, and 
it is difficult not to associate beauty of spirit with gracefulness of 
form, 

Crowning this Mallorcan Mount of Olives is an ancient monastery, 
disused and abandoned, like all the other monasteries in Mallorca. 
It looks far above the world. It is so in fact, if compared with the 
level of the sea. It is ancient and venerable; grey with the lapse 
of time ; has seen cycles roll on and generations rise and fall. It is 
now inhabited by a man and woman, as ancient as the monastery 
itself in appearance. You may go up and take your abode there; 
watch the sun rise and set across the plains and over the hill-tops, 
gilding the outlines and softening the undulations, flashing the dis- 
tant sea and the waters of the harbour which run up into the land. 

The landlord of the inn rather pressed me to ascend to the monastery, 
but I remembered the Puig Major (shall I ever forget it?), and 
declined the pilgrimage. True, it would have been a very different 
and much shorter matter: but great or small, long or short, by my 
own exertions, or by the help of a mule, I have done with mountain 
climbing. 

The landlord was very good. Pollensa is well worth visiting, and 
possesses some curious buildings, and he took me to all. More than 
this, he carried my camera for me, and it was with difficulty that I 
insisted upon bearing the light and elegant tripod. His wife was what 
the Scotch would call a bonnie woman ; and his children ran about 
—as the young children do in these places—with nothing on but a 
little shirt; sometimes with nothing on at all. They might be 
young cannibals. I don’t know whether it is done from motives of 
economy or for purposes of hardening, but the result is not effective. 

We went up to what is called the Calvaire: a hill just above the 
town, with winding paths and white marble crosses erected in different 
places. It is used, this Calvary, on days when they have a procession, 
and the long line of figures must be very striking as it winds up- 
wards and halts a moment before each cross. 

At the top of the hill is a small chapel, as ugly as chapel that ever 
was built. Near it were some small cottages, inhabited by poor, but 
decent people. I doubt whether I have seen anything of its kind 
more picturesque and romantic in Mallorca. At the door of one 
cottage sat an old woman. Like all these old women, she looked at 
least a hundred. She had a fine face, nevertheless, and in the days 
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of her far-off youth must have been a beauty. She was seated upon 
a low stool, a distaff before her, from which she was drawing the wool. 

In the other doorway sat a child nursing a baby, and near her stood 
the mother, knitting. They all belonged to each other ; grandmother, 
mother and grandchildren ; but the daughter was more clumsy and 
commonplace than ever the mother could have been. Not so, however, 
in mind. I wished to take their photograph ; the opportunity of such 
a picture was not to be neglected ; and they received us in quite a 
well-bred manner. It was simply innate with them ; an innate courtesy 
which, perhaps, is not so rare in the world as the world supposes. 

The view from the summit of the Calvaire was wonderful. Pollensa 
was spread at our feet, looking quite large and important. We 
gazed upon a sea of roofs, both flat and slanting, many of them 
composed of those deep red pantiles which are so full of colouring 
and effect. The cactus plant, with its prickly fruit, abounded. 
Olive trees were spread over the plain. Afar off the waters of the 
harbour ran up into the land, and the hills divided to show the 
shimmering Mediterranean beyond them. We were surrounded by 
hills, chain beyond chain, of all forms and sizes, undulating in wavy 
outlines or rising sharply to a peak. The hill, crowned by its monas- 
tery, was conspicuously in the foreground, and the straggling houses 
of Pollensa reached to its base. 

As we went back to the inn, where luncheon was a-preparing, we 
came upon a scene of excitement. Men and women stood about the 
street, talking, staring, gesticulating. From a house there went forth 
the most horrible sounds, the most heartrending shrieks that human 
voice could utter. Shriek upon shriek, howl upon howl ; each appear- 
ing louder than the last. 

The landlord inquired into the cause of the commotion. 

You will wonder how we understood each other. Fortunately he 
could talk French: was a man of intelligence. He, too, had once 
gone in for photography, but earnestly and professionally, not of the 
dilettante spirit of an amateur. Consequently he took great interest 
in my work, and carried the camera with a far more natural air than 
I can ever hope to attain to. It is true we were once asked in 
the streets of Palma whether our photographs were for sale; but I 
put this down absolutely and entirely to H. C.’s influence, who always 
went about his work in an extremely thorough, straightforward, and 
businesslike manner. “If I am taking a photograph,” he would say, 
“T am not writing a poem ”—an assertion I never attempted to con- 
tradict. ‘ But whichever I may be doing, I like to do it as if it 
were the occupation of my life.” It is clear that H. C. is destined to 
greatness. 

To-day the landlord examined my camera with the utmost minute- 
ness and interest. He considered it the best he had ever seen, and 
evidently felt that it would produce far greater results in his hands 
than in mine. I have not a doubt of it. 
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But all this time we are leaving the lady screaming and howling: 
for the sounds proceeded from a young woman of some twenty 
summers—or winters, according to her date of birth. The cause, 
we found, was indeed a sad one. The father had gone out that 
morning in his usual health, and had been brought home dead. He 
had a son who was a priest in the town, and we saw him at this 
moment hastening up as fast as his robes would allow him to do so. 

These shrieks, horrible and heartrending, are the mode in which 
the people of Pollensa give expression to their feelings and declare 
their griefs. It is distressing beyond imagination, and, of course, 
answers no good purpose. In this instance they never ceased, and 
we were glad to leave them behind us. 





ON THE CALVAIRE, 


The landlady had prepared a repast, and it was served in a room 
about four feet square. I cannot conscientiously say that I took it 
alone, for all the cocks and the hens in the yard joined me, and 
half-a-dozen cats and dogs ; all with such evident intentions and such 
appealing looks, that food that was meant for me was fain to find its 
way to the birds and animals. There was a perfect understanding 
between us, and they were all on excellent terms with each other. 
I had never lunched with so mixed (or unmixed) an assembly, and 
felt very much as if the primeval days had returned. Fortunately 
the good woman had provided not only a superabundance ot food, 
but some of it of so mysterious a kind and flavour, that even Oliver 
himself would never have asked for more. Apparently, however, 
there are no mysteries in the fowl world, the cat and dog creation, for 
these very mysteries they most appreciated. 
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My visit to Pollensa will always be associated with this interesting 
repast. Mr. Bateman had written to the landlord, commending me 
to his care, and couched the letter in such terms that I believe 
the whole poultry-yard would have been sacrificed to my rapacity, had 
it been necessary ; in which case, I should have lost the exquisite 
sensation of being in a modern Noah’s ark. Fortunately I am not 
one of those giants that we read of in fairy tales. Seven-leagued 
boots, and hasty puddings as large as an ocean are not in my way. I 
shall never wish to grind men’s bones to make my bread. 

After this primeval banquet, we went forth again to inspect what 
remained to be seen of the town. Mine host first conducted me to 
the desecrated church. Thereby hangs a tale. The immense build- 





CLOISTERS, POLLENSA. 


ing, ot which it was a part, was once a monastery. We wandered 
through the endless stone corridors that those who have visited 
monasteries must know so well, in search of the keys of the building, 
To-day, out of the glaring sun and intense heat, they were specially 
grateful. One read reason in the roasting of eggs; that is to say, in 
the necessity for these gloomy passages in the days when the monks 
had a good time of it. Some of the old cells have been turned into 
civil uses, and here they now administer the affairs of the town. A 
few antiquities are hoarded up religiously ; a skull and crossbones, a 
suit of armour, a shield and a cannon-ball, and one or two muskets 
of rude construction and ponderous weight, belonging, I think, to the 
Ancient Druids. They had certainly no business to be of any later 
date. 


The keys procured, we entered the church. It is large, with a 
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vaulted roof and grand proportions, and must once have been 
magnificent with gildings and paintings. All this has disappeared, 
or exists only in those faint shadows and remnants which tell so sadly 
of things that have been. 

An altar is still there, and above it was a modern copy of Murillo’s 
virgin, extremely well painted. This has been done by a young artist 
of Pollensa, of so much talent that he has gone to Rome to study 
his craft. The picture stands extremely well in this large and gloomy 
building. Its colour is vivid yet refined. The form of the Madonna 
is full of dignity and grace as she seems to be soaring through liquid 
ether into the heaven of heavens. Her exquisite face looks down 
upon you with all the serenity of holiness, the beauty of a perfect soul 
shining out from her enraptured gaze. 

The story of the desecrated church is a strange one. It dates 
far back in the years of the past. Monks and priests were of course 
devoted to a religious life. For them the pomps and vanities of the 
world existed not. The lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, the devil and all his works, they had renounced 
_ by the most sacred vows. If we could only do so in real life by 

murmuring a formula of words which should exorcise the evil within, 
and set free the spiritual warfare for ever going on between darkness 
and light ! 

But to the story of the monks. 

There came a day when a religious service ought to have been cele- 
brated. Candles and incense and prayers, the ecstasy of devotion, 
the pathos of confession and the praise of thanksgiving: this is what 
ought to have been. Instead of that, listen to what happened ; and 
while you listen, spread your fan and hide your face. 

These wicked monks and priests gave a masked ball in the 
church, and when the midnight mass ought to have been sending out 
its Gregorian monotone, there went forth instead scenes of riot and 
revelry, shrieks of laughter and shouts of dissipation ; men and women 
abandoning themselves to the wild pleasures and dances of the hour, 
the intoxication of the sparkling cup. 

I pass over the scene. I dare not tell you in how short a time 
the sword of vengeance fell upon the wicked monks, and upon all 
who took part in that desecrating revelry. I dare say the account is 
exaggerated ; for exaggeration is the weakness of human nature and 
the tendency of history. Enough that the punishment was dire. The 
silent corridors and desecrated church are a proof that something of 
truth at least lies in the story. Of course it was mere fancy, but it 
positively seemed to me that the dark shadow of Retribution lay upon 
the cold, dismantled walls. 

Lastly, at the other end of the town, we visited some wonderful old 
cloisters : the most interesting and picturesque next to those of San 
Francisco in Palma. These, too, must once have been part of a 
monastery, and silent monks must have trod their pavement and 
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drawn water from the well. They dosono longer. Change and 
decay have marked the cloisters for their own. A portion of the 
building is, I think, devoted to a hospital. Nuns or sisters occa- 
sionally flitted to and fro like silent shadows, on their errands of 
merzy. But the religious element has fallen away from the cloisters ; 
and another portion of the building has become the ordinary dwellings 
of ordinary people. 

This afternoon they were silent and deserted. Through an open 
doorway came the murmur of young voices. It was a boys’ school— 
no doubt the town school. In the middle of the schoolroom floor, 
right in front of the doorway, was a poor beautiful little boy, on 
his knees, by way of punishment and example. ‘The other boys were 
standing not far off, surrounding the stern pedagogue. 

The little fellow was to me an object of compassion. He was fair 
of face, and had that innocent expression which seems to have been 
borrowed from heaven, and passes all too soon. I longed to take 
him into my arms and administer consolation. I fear I was bad 
enough to hold up a coin to him in the hope of tempting him to 
further insubordination by coming forward to receive it. The boy 
flushed and shuffled, and seemed suddenly possessed of quicksilver. 
At one time I thought I had conquered. He eyed me, then eyed 
the schoolmaster. Fear prevailed. He did notcome. SoI was 
fain to put the little silver coin on the base of a pillar; the little fellow 
gave me a glad nod of understanding, and we parted. But if we 
should ever meet in another world, I think we shall know and love 
each other. 

It was an exquisite afternoon. ‘The westering sun was casting deep 
reflections upon the cloisters. Half the quadrangle was in shadow, 
half in sunlight. It was the very hour for a successful photograph. 
A young mason, at work outside, came in to draw water from the well. 
We bribed him, without difficulty, to be taken. _I will send you the 
result as soon as I have returned to Palma, and had it developed. 
You will observe the open doorway of the schoolroom behind the 
well, You cannot hear the murmur of the voices or see the kneeling 
penitent, as I did ; but it is all there, and you must imagine it. 

I lingered long in these cloisters. It was another and an en- 
chanting world ; an atmosphere altogether different from that of the 
town. Ina moment the mind responds to the impression. It is as 
if some glorious picture, a page out of some soul-inspiring book, 
had been placed before one’s vision. We are elevated into higher 
regions, delivered from the dross of the commonplace. We are new 
beings for the moment, and we spread our wings and rejoice in the 
freedom of this new sensation. 

So I lingered here until the moment arrived when I must depait 
from the town, and return to La Puebla and the companion I had 
missed all day. When I left the cloisters the little penitent was still 
kneeling, but there was a rapt look in his face; I was glad to see 
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that the effect of his punishment was lost in the bliss of a future 
possession. We gave each other a final and affectionate nod. 

It was my last impression of Pollensa, and shall be its closing 
record. Many hours have passed since then. Night has fallen. The 
stars are following the sun. To-morrow (or rather to-day) we return 
to Palma. What shall we find there? A. restored to health, ready 
for our projected drive round the island, or something very different ? 

During these three days we have not received a word of informa- 
tion; no bulletin has reached us. The old proverb says that no 
news is good news. In this instance, somehow, I do not think 
it. Something tells me that we shall return to sadness and anxious 
moments. 

But, to-night, I will say no more. Sufficient unto the day thereof 
is such an evil as this, if it is to come. It has been the only shadow 
upon a visit that otherwise has been altogether charming in com- 
panionship and the scenes I have encountered. It is true that I have 
here felt somewhat more out of the world than ever; more than ever 
separated from you; but to hearts that beat in unison time and dis- 
tance are mere expressions and exist not. 

And for you and me, my sister, with our new and mighty link in 
the world of spirits, it is perhaps less difficult to realise that the veil 
separating the material from the spiritual, the seen from the unseen, 
time from eternity, earth from heaven, is not far off, and is quickly 
raised at the last. There is but one step from the dark Valley ot 
the Shadow of Death into the Realms of Light. 
























POOR AUNT DEB! 


By JANE Mason. 


OOR AUNT DEB! Yes, that was just what I thought as I 
read the superscription on the small bundle of papers I found 
in the cabinet in her room. “A page in a life’s history—to be 
destroyed at my death.” Fancy Aunt Deb with a secret of anyone’s 
to keep. I always thought of her as leading a comfortable, placid 
existence, without even a knowledge of any tragedy or soul’s trouble 
of any sort. But, however, here’s something evidently out of the 
common—and as she left all her possessions to “‘ My dear niece, 
Jane,” I don’t see why I should not share the secret, and see whether 
she really ever had an adventure, or what this precious bundle 
contains. 


E. 


FIFTEEN years ago I was sitting at my breakfast-table waiting for old 
Robin to bring me my letters, and any scrap of news he might have 
picked up from our rural postman ; congratulating myself meanwhile 
on the comfort and cosiness of my “ain ingle neuk ” in this dreary 
November weather. 

When the letters came, however, my self-gratulations came to an 
abrupt end. On the top of the small heap was one from my brother 
in Lincolnshire. 

* Noy. roth, 184—. 

“Dear Des,—Would it be too cruel to ask you to come and stay a 
week with me? Mrs. Kenworthy is bound to go to the help of her 
sick daughter, and I have no fancy for being left to the tender mercies 
of two giggling girls. I must also be away one night, as I am pledged 
to preach at A—, and cannot get home again till early the following 
morning. 

** Your disconsolate brother, 
‘WILLIAM GRAND.” 


What could I say? I should prefer not to go, decidedly. But 
when I remembered his constant work in that lone, dreary parish, 
and how completely he depended on his old housekeeper for the few 
comforts he enjoyed, I could do nothing else but write and say I 
would be with him the next day. 

Accordingly in the early morning we started off, my maid, Marie, 
and I, by a train which landed us at the nearest station to Thorsville 
Rectory, just as the short gloomy day was sinking into darkness. No 
pony-carriage, no familiar face was there to greet me ; but after some 
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delay a conveyance was found, into which we scrambled, and were 
taken slowly but surely to our destination. 

Here, again, I found the housekeeper gone, my brother away on 
his preaching expedition, and no preparations for my arrival. All this 
I discovered afterwards to be due to the truant propensities of the 
small page who is entrusted with the postage of my letters. 

Feeling rather lonely and very tired, I managed to get some refresh- 
ment from a hastily improvised “ tea,” and then settled myself down 
by a warm fire to rest till bedtime. 

‘“‘ Please, ma’am, could you speak with a man at the door? He 
wants the master, and says he must see someone.” 

I followed the housemaid to the porch, and there saw an elderly, 
rough-looking individual with rather a pleasant, honest-looking face, 
and a style of demeanour and clothing that suggested a bargeman or 
one of those watermen so often met with on the canal banks. 

“‘ Oh, missus, I wanted to see th’ parson. We’s in a bit of trouble, 
and I hears he’s main kind to puir folk.” 

“Well, my man, and what is it you want? He will not be home 
to-night. Can I do anything for you?” 

‘‘ Please, missus,” was the astounding answer. “can you do a bit of 
naming? We got a lass in our boat who’s mortal bad ; and I dunna 
think the young ’un can last till morning. My old woman, she thinks 
a deal of that sort of thing, and says that there babby ought to be 
named at unst, if it’s to be of any use.” 

“Well, my friend,” I answered, after settling in my own mind that 
he meant baptism : “I am afraid I can’t do that for you—but perhaps 
to-morrow will be time enough.” 

‘*T s’pose it must be then, ma’am ; but I doubts whether either lass 
or babby will live till sunrise.” 

Then it flashed through my mind what a dreary place it was to die 
in, and in a momentary impulse I offered to go and see if I could 
help either mother or child. 

“Deed, ma’am, if you would come, I’m sure the old ’ooman would 
be grateful ; for this trouble came on us quite unexpected, and her has 
no food nor nothing fit for the poor critter.” 

The country round Thorsville was all familiar to me by daylight, 
and I knew that after crossing two fields, and walking four or five 
hundred yards up the road, I should then only have to cross a stile 
to find myself upon the canal bank. So, after donning a good thick 
cloak and a warm quilted hood, and filling a basket with such things 
as I thought might be wanted, I prepared to follow my guide down 
to the canal. 

Then, telling the old man who acted as factotum in my brother’s 
household to follow at a distance, I started off. 

The two fields grew longer than any four; the stiles seemed 
impassable barriers ; and the road, when we reached it, looked end- 
less, flat, bare, foggy, utterly silent, treeless, save for a few pollards 
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standing here and there like dismal ghosts, with arms uplifted in a 
warning manner. How cold I grew! All the sympathy I had felt 
when standing in the warm, well lighted Rectory porch oozed out at 
my fingers’ ends. But we Grands are no cowards by training or 
descent; so I determined to go on, only wishing in my heart that 
old Thomas wasn’t quite so deaf and lame as I knew him to be. 

We reached the last stile, and climbing over it I saw the dark 
barge lying on the canal: a great lumbering object with only one ray 
of light in a sort of cabin, something below the level of the deck. 
Crossing a shaky plank, in rear of my guide, I found myself face to 
face with an old woman not quite so pleasant-looking, and decidedly 
rougher in manner than my first friend. 

“Who be this, Jim?” was a salutation not altogether cheering. 

However, “ Jim” told her in a few words who I was, as far as he 
knew, and then pushing open a little door, she went down a few 
steps, and ushered me into a small apartment about twelve feet 
by ten. 

"There, stretched on a miserable bed, with no covering save an 
old quilted counterpane and one or two filthy rugs, lay the most 
lovely girl my old eyes had ever looked upon ! 

Her small oval face, even in that wretched light, shone out in 
striking contrast with the sordid surroundings. Her soft hair lay 
damp and matted on her fair forehead, and the touching expression 
of hopeless resignation made my heart throb with compassion till I 
could find no words to speak. 

“I’m afeard her’s mortal bad,” said the woman pityingly, but 
roughly ; “but I think her’s sleeping now.” 

Then, slipping down the coverlid, she went on: “ The young ’un 
won’t live an hour.” And there, in the girl’s arms, was a little waxen 
image of the mother, but oh! so white and wan, that even my inex- 
perienced eyes knew that the seal of death was upon it. 

“ Who is she, and what brings her here ?” I said, quite sharply, for I 
felt there could be no kinship between these two women. 

“Oh, it’s all right, ma’am,” she answered in a very reticent manner. 
“T was just giving her a lift down in the barge, when she was taken 
ill, I’ve done the best I could for her.” 

‘But where, and who, are her friends ?” I persisted. 

“Oh, m’appen they ain’t far off;” and as she spoke the girl opened 
her eyes wide, and I knew by the way she glanced at the woman 
that she trusted in her, despite the odd surroundings. My fears that 
she had been subjected to any ill-treatment at their hands subsided 
at once, 

Then, as her glance wandered on to me, I saw a sudden flush 
sweep over her face, only to die away as quickly to the deathly pallor 
that had so startled me. 

“It’s only a kind lady who has come to see you, dearie,” said the 
woman. But as she spoke, I saw the girl was lapsing again into partial 
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unconsciousness, and I knew that if life was to be kept in her she 
must have proper nourishment at once. 

I then mixed her some arrowroot and wine from the store I had 
brought, and went round to the far side of the bed to lift her head. 
As I did so, I noticed very distinctly a red triangular mark upon her 
throat; not freshly done, but evidently a life mark, but so clearly 
impressed upon the white skin, that it remained in my mind after 
many other details of her appearance had passed away. 

Lifting her head gently, I fed her with the restorative, spoonful by 
spoonful, till once more the mist seemed to clear from her eyes, and 
I knew that she was gazing quietly and steadily at me. Fearing to 
excite her, I asked no further questions, but only settled her more 
comfortably in the bed. Glancing once again at the still sleeping 
babe, I emptied my basket of its contents, and quietly drawing the 
woman outside the cabin door, told her I would return with my 
brother in the morning, and see what more we could do. The 
woman looked at me very earnestly, and just said: “The Lord 
reward you, ma’am—good night,” and so we parted. She disappeared 
into the cabin; and I, marching on ahead of old Thomas on my 
homeward way, wondered who the girl could be, and determined to 
know all about it next day. 

I awoke early, with my mind filled with my strange acquaintances 
of the night before. Dressing hurriedly, I proceeded to look out 
of my travelling trunk what clothing I could spare, and made them 
up into a small package, not thinking it expedient to tell my maid 
too much about it till the matter was more fully explained. 

Ten o'clock struck, then half-past, then eleven, and still William 
did not come; so being able no longer to curb my impatience I 
started off again to the canal bank, with Marie carrying the bundle 
beside me. When I reached it—lo! xo barge was there—not a 
vestige of anything; save a trampled space on the bank, showing 
where the old horse had wandered as far as his tether would allow; 
a few bits of refuse on the canal bank, and a deep indentation in the 
shelving edge of the grassy towing path ! 

Perfectly bewildered ; half fancying girl, baby, bargee ‘and woman 
had all been a disordered dream ; I retraced my steps to the Rectory, 
and there poured the whole story into the ears of my returned and 
half sceptical brother. He was very kind and sympathetic, but I 
felt that he thought I had imaged the half of it, and that in reality 
the lovely girl was an ordinary bargee’s daughter, and the trouble one 
that overtakes them only too often. 


II, 


Ir was the Exhibition year of ’51—a time when exhibitions were 
indeed marvels. That beautiful glass house in Hyde Park was to 
many the realisation of a fairy story ; and all who could do so flocked 
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up to London to see if the building large enough to enclose a growing 
forest tree was indeed to be believed in. I, too, had a great longing 
to see this wonder ; but when a woman closely borders on seventy 
years of age, and has spent most of those long years in the seclusion 
of a country home, she hesitates to trust herself into such a whirl- 
pool as London was that year ! 

My hesitations, however, were all extinguished by receiving a 
most pressing invitation from Lady Grand, asking me to spend a 
week with them—promising me a sight of the Exhibition on the 
opening day—a couple of dinner parties; and that the rest of my 
visit should be as gay, or as quiet, as I liked to make it. 

Never can I forget that opening day! The crowd—the brilliancy 
—the soul-stirring music—the quaintly-dressed Ambassadors from 
strange Eastern lands—the universal air of enjoyment and gratifica- 
tion on every face, made the scene one to be not easily forgotten. 
Then, again, the sight of our young Queen and her noble husband, 
filling their exalted position so proudly, and yet so graciously, made 
my old heart quiver with loyalty, and I prayed God earnestly to bless 
them with many years of happiness together ! 

What an endless day it seemed, and how rested I felt when I 
was once again in the quiet brougham driving back to Chester 
Square. 

** Aunt Deb, we are going to have a lot of nice people to dinner 
to-night, so be sure and get a good rest before eight o’clock,” said 
my niece. ‘There is one person, in particular, I want you to see— 
Sir James Nigel’s wife. She is reckoned one of the loveliest women 
in London this year.” 

“Ts she, Beatrice, dear?” I said indifferently. “I hope her 
husband matches her.” 

“Oh, yes, Auntie, he’s good looking enough, but such a racketing, 
good-humoured fellow. He’s more like a boy than a man, and she is, 
oh! so quiet and spirituelle-looking. They do make such a funny 
pair.” 

“Who was she?” was, of course, my next remark. I have often 
wondered whether we women would not make that remark if we 
were introduced to an angel unawares, 

“Oh, she’s a lady, Aunt Deb, but no one knew much of her till 
she married. I think an artist’s daughter, but certainly an orphan. 
She had lived for several years with her only living relative, a maiden 
aunt, who has a pretty little place down in a Shropshire village, where 
Sir James, before his father’s death, used to go for fishing and shooting 
with a college chum. They are not much in town, for she prefers a 
country life, and he is devoted to sport of all sort; but when they 
are up, we see much of them, for Tom and he are great friends.” 

By this time we had reached No. go, and I went at once to my 
room, and gave myself up to a well earned rest, till my maid came 
in to make preparations for my appearance at dinner. 
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The drawing-room seemed crowded when I entered, so I sat down 
near to the door till my niece came round to me bringing an elderly, 
grave-looking man to be introduced. When we were fairly settled 
down in our allotted places at dinner, I began to look about the 
table, and presently bethought me of the beauty. But there were so 
many épergnes and flowers between our v¢s-d-vés and ourselves, that 
for a time I could see little but the crowns of the men’s heads, and 
the elaborate head-gear of the ladies. 

The menu slowly dragged itself through, and then in a space 
made by the re-arrangement of one of the large dishes so much in 
vogue in the year of which I speak, I saw a face. A face that in 
one instant brought back to my mind with startling distinctness that 
night scene on the Lincolnshire canal—the dreary coal barge, the sick 
girl, and the dying babe. 

There was the self-same golden curly hair, the deep sparkling eyes, 
the lovely delicate skin, the broad brow. And yet, how could it be 
the same woman? I thought of the simple cotton garment she wore, 
the miserable bed in which she lay, and then glanced again at the 
elegant attire of my opposite neighbour. The pale blue crape dress, 
the delicate bertha of French lace caught on the shoulder and breast 
with sprays of pink apple blossom. Round her neck a broad black 
velvet band, with a glittering pendant of opals and diamonds. 

My brain seemed to reel with the intensity of my bewilderment. 
And while I looked, as though my cup of wonder should be filled, 
I saw’ her raise her hand, and, evidently a relief from the heat of 
the crowded room, she lifted the velvet band around her throat, and 
then with perfect distinctness I noticed the triangular red mark. 

I suppose I must have attracted her attention by my earnest gaze, 
for I saw her grow restless and look at me again and again. Then 
as if a curtain had been raised from the past, I saw too, in one instant, 
that se was present with me in that long-past scene. 

At last the weary meal drew to a close, and as I crossed the hall, 
I heard a voice say very gently: ‘‘ May I speak to you somewhere ?” 

Not trusting myself to answer, I led the way to my own room, 
and there, by the light of the small fire that was burning on the 
hearth, despite its being May-time, we looked at one another in 
perfect silence, till at last she spoke. 

‘You remember me?” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered simply. She was so fair to look at and so 
good \ooking, in the highest meaning of the word, that I could not 
suspect her of evil ; and yet what could I say? 

“That page in my life’s history has become to me a dream,” she 
went on; “a dream from which I thought there was no awakening 
this side the grave. Why! oh, why should it not remain so? There 
are none now living, I believe, who know it but you and me. It 
seems as though I should live through all that misery again in telling 
it to anyone.” 
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© My child,” I answered gravely: for her six-and-twenty years seemed 

nothing to me who had passed so many more of life’s milestones : 
you may rest assured your secret will still only lie between you 
and me, as far as I am concerned. But—do you do wisely or well to 
keep such a secret back from your husband ? A secret, too, which has 
in it so many elements of scandal and malice should it become known 
in any other way.” 

She stood quite silent for a few minutes with the sad look deepen- 
ing on her face. Then she turned suddenly and cried out: 

** You are right—you are right. I have acted as a fool; and some- 
times the weight of it seems to drag me down, and yet I cannot tell 
my husband, though I love him so dearly. He is so young and so 
impulsive in character, though really older than myself, that he would 
never rest till someone was punished for that which can never be 
repaired. No! I cannot tell anyone. And yet,” she went on, linger- 
ingly, “I could not bear that you should think of me with anything 
but compassion. To you I owed my life that bitter night, when 
exhaustion and sorrow were slowly sinking me into my grave. I will 
tell it to you.” 

So saying, she slid down to the rug at my feet, and shading her 
face with one hand, holding mine tightly clasped in the other, she 
told me in a heart-broken manner of the sorrows of her youth. 

“‘ My father was a distant member of a noble family; his wife a 
Hungarian girl whom he loved for her beauty and goodness only. 
While life was sunny and bright for both, he steadily increased in 
fame as an artist of no mean order. But after her death, when I was 
but two years old, his grief and loneliness were so great amongst a 
busy world, that he left his old associates and settled down in the 
lovely Lake country—painting just enough to keep the wolf from the 
door with the help of a small annuity that came to him from the family 
estate. 

**We had no neighbours save the kindly poor. He educated me 
solely himself. Constant association with a man of his culture, and 
life amongst scenery so elevating, taught me much that books could 
never teach, but I was certainly dreamy and unpractical. The only 
visitor I remembered when I began to grow up was a man fifteen 
years my senior. He was of genial, pleasant manners, and came 
from time to time to spend long summers in the village. Being a 
fellow artist, he ingratiated himself with my father until he became 
quite an authority in our small household. 

“ Whether they ever exchanged any confidences as to the reason of 
their living such secluded lives, I cannot tell. But in course of time 
he gradually ceased to leave the village at all; and I grew to obey 
and defer to his opinion as much as I did to that of my father him- 
self. 

“Our daily life was so monotonous and simple that I never 
dreamed cf change of any sort, and never thought that anything could 
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occur to break the even tenour of our way. But ah! my friend, 
most cruelly was my belief shaken, A day came in which the shining 
sun had no more warmth for me—the sweet sights and sounds of 
life fell on deafened ears ! 

“It was my seventeenth birthday, and we three had planned a 
drive of many miles to Ullswater Lake, and then a day of boating 
and sketching. I, in my excitement at such an unusual excursion, 
had risen early, prepared the breakfast and planned what preparations 
old Elizabeth should make for our evening meal, when I thought how 
slow my father was in coming down. I ran upstairs, singing as I 
went, and entering his room, with a jest upon his laziness, I found 
him—how? Dead! Still and cold just as he had laid himself down 
to rest. I thought he had fainted. 

‘Death had never come near to me, and I knew not the strange 
visitor. True, my girl-mother’s death had often been alluded to by 
him, but in such a simple, tender manner that I only thought of her 
as just removed one step from us—one step higher on the Jacob’s 
Ladder that reaches from earth to Heaven : God’s good angels nearest 
to Him, and our lost friends just beyond the clouds. 

“IT cannot now tell you all his departure meant for me. Our 
home was broken up, and what little fund was realised was to be the 
means of taking me to an aunt who lived all alone in wilder parts of 
Shropshire. 

“Then John Verney, who, in the time of emergency, had made all 
arrangements for me, and whose sympathy and care was so doubly 
precious in my loneliness, asked me if I was willing to be his wife 
and continue to live in the north country, which my father’s grave 
made dearer to me than any spot on earth. 

“TI look back now with wider opened eyes, and wonder how even 
I, in my utter ignorance of the world’s ways, could have agreed so 
quickly ; have consented in two months’ time to vow in our little 
church to be the wife of a man I really knew so little of. 

“For another twelvemonth all went well, and I was as happy as I 
could expect to be considering the ever present sense of my father’s 
loss, when a horrible awakening came to me. I found that I was 
no wife at all, Another woman, years ago, had married him, and to 
escape her temper and extravagance, he had fled and left her. Long 
had she sought him. And now in this quiet spot, under an assumed 
name, where he had lived first as our neighbour, and then as my 
husband, she found him once again. 

“Oh! that scene in all its bitterness, how it comes to me again! 
I listened to their words till my heart stood still to hear, and I fled to 
my room. 

“I remember a dim, instinctive feeling, that now my father’s sister 
was all I had to trust to. Half unconsciously; driven on by some 
mad impulse, that came I know not how; I gathered together a few 
of my possessions, emptied my childish money-box of the little hoard 
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that had been accumulating for years, and in the dim twilight stole 
_out from that cottage a girl no longer, but an outraged, despairing 
woman. 

“How the long toilsome journey comes back to me now. I 
travelled partly on foot, and partly by coach, when such accommoda- 
tion was to be met with, till I found myself at last on the outskirts 
of a large town through which a canal ran. On its banks I have 
still a recollection of resting before I sought a shelter for the 
night. 

“God knows why I chose so dreary a spot for a resting place; but 
He, in His mercy, brought me rough but honest friends where least 
I might expect to find them. There, on that lonely water’s edge, I 
realised how unfit and unable I was for such a journey. I suppose 
I must have fainted, for I remembered nothing more till I found myself 
in the small cabin, which for many more days sheltered me from 
certain death. 

“‘ The old boat woman, with the tenderness of the most noble lady, 
had seen me there; and guessing, doubtless, from my travel-stained 
look that I was a stranger in the place, had taken me in and done 
her best to restore me to consciousness. Then I told her as much 
as I could of my story, and being unable to move [I lay there till 
the tiny babe, which should have been the source of so much joy 
and thankfulness, was ushered into this world of sorrow amidst 
these strange surroundings. The good woman told me its hours 
were numbered, and that if the barge could reach some village in 
time, she would send for the clergyman and have it duly baptised.” 

** But why didn’t she tell me that, and wait next morning to see 
what we could do for you ?” I said. 

“ Ah, I can scarcely tell. I remember your face of compassion. 
And then, in the early dawn, when I was gaining some little strength, 
I found we had travelled many miles down the canal, as the barge 
was obliged to reach a certain place by the following day. My poor 
little child had breathed its last, and when we reached the unlading 
place, she and her husband arranged for its burial in the appointed 
place in their own names. I stayed in their humble home for some 
weeks ; and then, after giving them all the little sum of money I 
possessed, save what I needed for my journey to the country town of 
A—, I left them with my heart full of gratitude for their compassion 
to a lonely stranger, and found myself in a few hours at my aunt’s 
door. 

‘ Flow pleased she was to see me, how she recognised me by my 
likeness to her long-estranged brother, it is unnecessary for me to tell 
you. But I could not unburden my heart of all its sorrows. They 
seemed too deep for words to tell. And she, good kind: soul, never 
enquired very much, thinking I had stayed with friends or neigh- 
bours, So the matter sank quietly into oblivion. Her delicacy 
of health was so great that my presence and service came to her 
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as a priceless boon. Amidst new scenes and the quiet, peaceful 
atmosphere of the invalid’s room, the old wounds, that had cut so 
deeply, slowly healed over. 

“Six years slipped away, and then, amongst the circle of friends 
who brightened our quiet lives, I met my husband. He was to me 
such a revelation of happy, joyous life, that had known no sorrow or 
gloom, that my saddened heart seemed to gain fresh life and vigour 
from his presence. In another year we married, and, to this day, I 
have never lifted the veil from that dreary past. The boatman and 
his wife I could never hear anything more of. They were both old, 
and talked of returning that year to Scotland to end their days 
amongst their own friends. Of you, I had but the faintest recollec- 
tion, never having heard your name; but the good woman told me 
how the nourishing food and stimulants you brought seemed to give 
me the power of struggling back to life again.” 

I had listened to her story almost without comment. It was so 
strange, and yet not quite improbable ; while of the truth—the absolute 
truth—of every word I could entertain no doubt. Her manner of 
telling it had ¢ruth unmistakably stamped upon it. I could not, 
howewer, refrain from urging her once again most earnestly to seek 
some opportunity of telling her husband all she had told to me. 

For a time my words had no effect. (Then, suddenly throwing her 
arms around me, she said: “Iwill! I will! I know he loves me 
dearly ; and with your help and testimony, if he likes to prove it all, 
he can do so.” 

“Most willingly will I do everything I can for both of you,” I 
answered. ‘But be sure, too, that my lips are for ever closed on this 
subject to all the world beside till that day when all secrets shall stand 
revealed.” ; 

From that hour to this I have never seen her again. Whether she 
ever told her husband, I cannot tell; but this I do know from my 
niece, that she and Sir James are still all in all to each other— 
happy in their beautiful home ; happy in the possession of children 
and hosts of friends. May God ever keep her so. 





I dropped the papers in astonishment. What an odd story. To 
think of Aunt Deb being dragged into such a romance as this. 
There must have been something more in the old lady than I ever 
gave her credit for, or how could she have carried such a secret with 
her to the grave? I, with the more flippant tendencies of the pre- 


sent day, must have found out what was the end of it all—whether . 


she told her husband; whether he ever came across the perfidious 
Verney—and perhaps I should have ended by creating a disturbance 
that would have furnished gossip for the society journals for months 
to come. I think, however, I still have the grace to see how much 
nobler and wiser was the reticence of poor Aunt Deb. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MRS. FARRINGDON 





GRIFFITHS. 


% qe PActy, Virginia! Leaving alone your duty to your neigh- 

bour, I must say that you owe it to me, as your mother, to 
consider your appearance a little more. Why, you look thirty, posi- 
tively nearly your own age, to-night! And why I am to go about 
branded as an old lady, because you choose to neglect the means 
Providence has placed in your power to enable you to perform your 
duty, I cannot conceive! What have I done that I should have such 
an inconsiderate daughter? Was it my fault or my crime that I 
married your father when I was only seventeen, and that you, un- 
grateful child, were born but a year afterwards? I can’t go about 
and proclaim that to everyone. I can’t go round the hotel, and say: 
‘Though my daughter is thirty-one, and looks it, I am only forty- 
nine.’ No, Virginia. But now, kindly make haste. The dinner- 
bell will sound in a minute, and if we are not punctual, those odious 
Harpers are sure to try and spite us and take our places.” 

While Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths had been speaking, her daughter 
had once more turned to the mirror, and by the help of a candle, 
whose radiance was but dimly perceivable against the glow of the 
twilight, was giving certain swift and effective touches to her hair and 
face. She drew the little aureole of fair curls that crowned her small 
head lower down over her forehead; her eyebrows became slightly 
more distinct ; her pale cheeks faintly flushed. 

Her mother rose, and looked over her shoulder approvingly. 

The looking-glass, small in proportion to the room occupied by the 
ladies high up in the Bar at Grindelwald, impartially reflected the 
two figures. As Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths remarked, they would easily 
have passed for sisters. In spite of the years between them, the elder 
lady’s comeliness of form and selection of attire made her appear 
almost her daughter’s junior. There was a vivacity in her eye, and 
an enthusiasm in her manner, which Virginia altogether lacked. 
Virginia was a weak, yet pretty little person, entirely the opposite to 
her mother in all things ; and, indeed, as that lady was often heard 
to declare, the very counterpart of the late Mr. Farringdon Griffiths. 

“Yes; I think you will do now,” said the elder lady, as she 
criticisingly turned the small figure round and round before her, 
giving a pat here, and a pin there, as her fastidious eye directed. 
“It’s wonderful how dependent you are on colour! And I,” with 
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a complacent glance at the mirror, “can wear almost anything. 
Last night in that green gown which you insisted on buying contrary 
to my advice” (Virginia unprotestingly bore this charge, which was 
totally without foundation), “you looked actually frightful. I never 
saw anything so unbecoming in my life. So unfortunate that you 
should have put it on just that evening above all others, when there 
was dancing! I saw the Harpers exchanging whispers—nasty spiteful 
things!—as we came in at the door. I know they were congratulating 
each other on your appearance. And they were looking so well 
themselves in those pretty heliotrope gowns. Certainly they have 
remarkably correct taste. But then they can’t dance. Anything so 
ungraceful as the way they pranced and jumped about I never wished 
to see! Now I will say this for you, Virginia, I have given you the 
best lessons, and you do them credit. You dance beautifully. It’s 
the only advantage you have in being small. You can’t come into a 
room well, and when you’re there, you’re lost. But you can dance 
well with any man, be he big or little. By-the-bye, who was that 
tall man with the brown beard that you danced the Lancers with? 
He seemed very agreeable.” 

“‘T don’t know who he is, mamma,” Virginia replied. “ But he 
certainly does seem very pleasant. He sat next me in church this 
morning, and lent me half his hymn-book.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” cried Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths, wheeling 
suddenly round again from the dressing-table, where, paying but 
little attention to what her daughter’s answers might be, she had been 
occupying herself with the small brushes that lay about. “Sat 
next you in church, and lent you his book, do you say? Why, 
Virginia, you have made a conquest! I verily believe that at last 
my prayers are answered, and my daughter has an admirer.” 

Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths devoutly turned her handsome eyes 
upwards, and then brought them suddenly down to bear on her 
daughter. 

“ You should be grateful to me, for this time I have not clashed 
with you,” she said. ‘I have given up dancing ; it is too warm work 
for a woman of my complexion ; and I was not in church this morn- 
ing. Why, child, you are absolutely blushing! Dear, dear, dear, 
dear! I do believe that it’s a fait accompli. Here!” hastily snatch- 
ing up some wild flowers that Virginia had brought in from an 
afternoon stroll, and deftly fastening them into the bosom of her 
daughter’s gown. ‘‘ That gives a touch of colour. Now, come along. 
If it is to be, it will he.” 

And to the sound of the clamorous bell the two ladies entered 
the table-d’héte room, hand in hand. 

A good many of the guests had taken their places. The chairs 
above the two seats reserved for Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths were already 
occupied by a party of dowdy-looking ladies, who were excitedly dis- 
cussing among themselves the exorbitance of the charges to which 
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they had been obliged to submit in the last hotel where they had 
sojourned. With a self-sacrifice wholly alien to her character, Mrs. 
Farringdon Griffiths prepared to place herself beside these, leaving the 
chair next an unoccupied, and therefore still promising, place to her 
daughter. Virginia tactlessly and persistently resisted this movement 
on her mother’s part, until the elder lady’s whispered remark sank her 
with a vivid blush on to her appointed seat. 

Scarcely had her colour subsided, and the tittering of the Miss 
Harpers opposite been quenched in the first mouthful of soup, when 
j the tall, bearded stranger entered the room. After a rapid glance 
round the now crowded tables, he apparently discerned the Farring- 
don Griffiths, for without further hesitation he strode up to them, and 
with a pleasant smile and word of greeting, possessed himself of the 
vacant chair. 

The dinner passed very happily to Virginia. Her neighbour, as 
her mother soon discovered, was a Scotchman, and a good talker. 
He had evidently travelled a great deal, was well acquainted with life 
in America, and had many stirring adventures by land and water to 
relate. As Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths sat with Virginia on the big 
balcony after dinner, she thus concisely expressed herself of the 
opinion which she had formed during the meal of their new friend : 

“A professional man, and very gentlemanlike, my dear. Quite 
worth following up. We must find out who he is.” 

At this moment the inconnu once more made his appearance. He 
had put on a little travelling-cap, and held a cigar, which Mrs. 
Farringdon Griffiths at once mentally pronounced to be of excellent 
quality, between his fingers. 

“ Don’t you find it chilly, sitting ?” he suggested in his soft, Scotch 
voice. ‘ Wouldn’t you like to take a little turn up and down ?” 

“You are very kind,” Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths responded gra- 
ciously ; ‘‘ but really I am somewhat tired after the heat of the day. 
And it is so refreshing to sit here quite idle and watch those curious 
shadows the moon throws upon the snow mountains. But Virginia, 
my dear. Perhaps you are cold. Careless mother thatI am! Had 
you not better walk about for a little?” 

Virginia turned to her mother for further direction, and catching 
in the moonlight the most peremptory expression of command upon 
that lady’s face, she rose, and wrapping her shawl more. carefully 
round her shoulders, prepared to follow the stranger. 

He was a professional man. That she already knew. For her 
mother’s sure judgment never erred or failed, and Virginia had 
implicit confidence, in it. But to what particular profession did he 
belong, and what was his name? She felt that these were facts left 
to her to discover, and she knew that explicit information would be 
required, nay, demanded of her when she was once more under the 
parental wing. But how set about discovery ? 

They had walked up and down the long balcony for some time, 
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pleasantly discussing nothings: the discomforts and inconveniences 
of travelling in Switzerland in summer, the hospitable comfort of the 
Bar, the beauty of the surrounding country. Virginia had gathered 
that her friend was enjoying a short summer holiday, snatched from 
amongst his professional duties; that these were carried on in 
London ; nothing more. 

They sat down on a bench. Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths had dis- 
appeared, but Virginia knew her mother well enough to discern that 
this was part of a plan which she must in nowise thwart by follow- 
ing her indoors. 

The stranger was relating anecdotes of his boyhood, to which 
Virginia was giving a gentle appreciative attention. His cigar had 
gone out, but he had forgotten to relight it. He sat leaning for- 
ward on the bench, slightly turned to face Virginia, waving the cigar- 
stump as a happy means of gesticulation. The Miss Harpers passed 
in boisterous conversation with a raw youth, but Virginia was too 
much absorbed to heed them. 

**T assure you,” the stranger was saying, “that it was this circum- 
stance—” he was referring to the deafness of an old nurse—“ that first 
turned my attention to the diseases of the human body.” 

** A doctor !” she exclaimed rapturously to herself. ‘‘ How clever 
mamma is! She never makes a mistake.” 

‘And, Miss Farringdon Griffiths,” he pursued. There was a 
certain well-bredness, Virginia thought, in his distinct and slow 
enunciation of the two names with which her mother had encumbered 
them. ‘‘ There is something I should like to say to you, if you 
won’t mind. I have noticed that your mother is a little deaf.” 

Virginia started and paled. Was it possible that this, the only 
sign of approaching age that Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths exhibited ; a 
sign which she herself apparently had not noticed; a sign which 
Virginia had strenuously striven to hide even from her own obser- 
vation, calling herself coarse and unfeeling in noticing what was, after 
all, such a very slight defect; was it possible that this had been 
remarked almost immediately by a stranger, who had had scarcely 
any opportunity for judging? It amounted surely to divination! 

Her breath seemed to leave her, and she could not speak. The 
stranger continued as though he did not notice her distress. 

‘But I have very strong suspicions that her deafness is intimately 
connected with my specialty. You must know that in my own line 
I think I may venture to call myself a discoverer. And I have 
known and remedied similar cases. Now just you take my advice. 
Next time you are in London come and see me. I will put her all 
right for you. And it will give me real pleasure to see you again and 
to renew our pleasant acquaintanceship. I can’t tell you how happy 
you've made my Sunday. I little thought when I came up from 
Interlaken last evening what there was in store for me. It is a matter 
of the deepest regret to me that I am obliged to start for England 
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to-morrow. I dare not leave my partner longer alone, for I have 
only recent)y set up in London, and a great deal remains to be done. 
But I shall see you again, Miss Farringdon Griffiths. Promise me 
that you will bring your mother to see me in London.” 

He had taken a card-case from his breast pocket and was scrib- 
bling an address in the corner of the little slip of pasteboard. But 
Virginia could scarcely see to take it from him for the tears that were 
filling her eyes. Tears were never far from the surface with her, and 
the heat and excitement of the day, the stranger’s discovery of her 
horrible secret, and his subsequent kind words had been almost too 
much for her sensitive little heart. 

It was well that the moon had considerately withdrawn her light, 
so that Virginia’s condition was not discernible. Fearful, however, 
of betraying herself if she remained any longer, she hastily rose, 
drew her shawl round her, took the card from her companion’s hand, 
left him with a murmured word of farewell, and escaped to her 
room. 

When Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths retired for the night, she found 
Virginia already safely in bed, and apparently fast asleep. But the 
curiosity which she had with difficulty repressed through the evening 
was partially gratified, for on the dressing-table lay a gentleman’s 
card on which was neatly: inscribed: Mr. GorpDON, 27, Sefton 
Gardens, W. 


CHAPTER II. 
MISS FARRINGDON GRIFFITHS. 


WHEN in her mother-country, Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths’ small means 
obliged her to lead a quiet and retired life in a country village. All 
the year round did she and Virginia screw and pinch, and grudge 
themselves each small luxury, almost necessary, of life, that every 
now and again, perhaps once in the two years, they might enjoy a 
trip abroad: live for one short month as others lived, without priva- 
tion or economy: their story of narrow means, home dress-making 
and a general servant, unknown and unsuspected. 

It was money well spent, Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths had felt in the 
old days, when Virginia was quite young and tolerably pretty. Every- 
one knew that there was no place like a mountaineering hotel for 
securing a suitable husband. 

But the years had passed, each celebrated spot in Switzerland had 
in turn been visited, and still Virginia had attracted no attention. 

And now Virginia was losing her youth. Her mother reluctantly 
admitted it to herself. Her best chances were over, and it was, 
indeed, already more than doubtful whether she would ever marry at 
all. Mrs, Farringdon Griffiths groaned inwardly at the thought. Her 
daughter’s continual presence and indiscriminating admiration were 
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to her an incessant géne and weariness. She longed for the freedom, 
the enlarged income, that she would enjoy could she but once free 
herself of this burden. 

Months passed. The Farringdon Griffiths had long returned to 
the quiet routine of their country home life. But its tranquillity was 
disturbed. Two fresh elements had entered into it: elements 
destined to change the whole course of events. 

One of these was the recollection Virginia ever cherished within 
her breast of the bearded Scotchman. His distinct personality, his 
peculiar speech, his huge unpolished gentleness, so to speak, had all 
made a vivid impression on the meek little woman, so accustomed 
to being ignored. Day and night the image of Mr. Gordon was pre- 
sent with her. His little card became her most precious possession. 
The flowers she had worn on that Sunday evening, carefully dried 
within the leaves of her prayer-book, constituted the tenderest link. 

Not long after Christmas an elaborate card was forwarded to her 
from the Bar. It did not take much penetration to identify the 
handwriting of the address with that which had scribbled the direction 
in the corner of Mr. Gordon’s card. ‘This fact caused Virginia to 
realise, with a painful sensation about the heart, that her admirer was 
evidently quite ignorant of her whereabouts. She debated long and 
anxiously with herself whether she should bring her home-address 
before him by a note in which she should thank him for his remem- 
brance of her; but deciding mentally that this might be interpreted 
as forward on her part, she gave herself over instead to the un- 
divided worship and care of the Christmas remembrance. 


The other element which disturbed and agitated the whole home 
atmosphere was Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths’ increasing deafness. 

At first she had bravely ignored all symptoms of the affliction. 
She had a slight cold, which affected her hearing. Virginia mumbled 
insufferably and must really have to raise her voice above a whisper. 
But at last the fact had to be recognised and faced. Though Virginia 
and the automatic maid-of-all-work might combine to conceal any- 
thing unpleasant from their mutual task-mistress, it was not to be 
expected that her friends would give themselves the same trouble. 

There came a day in early spring when, the Vicar’s wife having 
paid her weekly call, Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths and Virginia sat alone 
together over the fire in their little drawing-room, and the elder 
lady set herself resolutely to talk the matter over with her daughter. 

As might have been anticipated, Virginia had to bear a torrent of 
reproaches and reproofs for having so long concealed the fact from 
her mother. Then, when Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths had somewhat 
relieved herself by this outburst, she complainingly enquired what 
was to be done, since it was quite impossible for her to afford the 
best advice and a course of treatment, as recommended by the Vicar’s 
lady. 
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It was then that Virginia, with many tears and prayers for forgive- 
ness, confided to her mother the gist of the conversation which she, 
so long ago, had held with Mr. Gordon. To her unspeakable surprise, 
instead of receiving the severe reprimand she felt she well merited 
for having discussed her mother’s infirmity with a stranger, Mrs. 
Farringdon Griffiths rose to her feet with a cry of gladness. 

“To think of it, Virginia! Upon my word, you are the greatest 
fool alive. All this time, and I wondering how on earth you would 
ever get hold of him again! Why, I now see in my affliction the very 
way Providence has been preparing for your happiness. To have 
an aurist in love with you, and your mother growing stone-deaf 
before your eyes, and never to put the two together! Really, if it 
was not that Iam well acquainted with your wonderful stupidity, I 
should think you had been prompted by sheer maliciousness. Now 
there is no need of crying ; it only makes you look plain. We will go 
up to town to-morrow.” 

And to town they went the next day. Virginia, indeed, had 
meekly suggested that they should warn Mr. Gordon of their purpose 
by a letter. But Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths would hear of no more 
delays. She lent Virginia for the occasion a very juvenile bonnet 
of her own, and showed much motherly interest in her appear- 
ance. She allowed the use of no rouge, alleging that Virginia’s pale 
cheeks were more natural and more interesting under the circum- 
stances than the most becoming rose colour. With her own well- 
practised hand she delicately shaded to a cunning darkness the 
hollows that time had worn under her daughter’s eyes. 

It was with a beating heart that next day, about luncheon time, 
when they would be certain to find a doctor at home, Virginia 
sat perched up beside her mother on the high hard seat of a four- 
wheeler. Presently the cab turned out of the more crowded 
thoroughfares, and traversed certain well-known squares, and at last 
Virginia’s eager eye caught the direction, Sefton Gardens, written up 
at the end of a row of handsome porticoed houses. 

The cabman drew up with a jerk. A carriage and pair was 
blocking the way ; a turn-out very creditable to Mr. Gordon’s repu- 
tation as a physician, as Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths remarked with 
satisfaction. The carriage moved on, and the cab-horse, with a 
vicious little spurt, landed them at the bottom of the flight of steps. 

The hall door was thrown open before the driver had time to get 
down from his seat, and a young man-servant in plain clothes, leaving 
an elder one in charge of the door, ran down the steps and helped 
the ladies to alight. The elder servant, with an air of sad attention, 
responded in the affirmative to Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths’ enquiry for 
Mr. Gordon, and _ led them across a softly carpeted hall to a waiting- 
room. 

To Virginia it was as though she were in a dream. 
As she crossed the hall, the dim light shed by the coloured glass, 
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the tall palms and ferns, and the faintly discernible outlines of 
engravings in massive old-fashioned frames, crowded a wholly new set 
of impressions upon her narrow intellect. A beautiful fernery opened 
out of the waiting-room, and the esthetically-toned furniture of the 
room itself, the piles of books and periodicals on the tables, the 
perfect set of photographs of Roman statues and remains on the 
walls, and the strong odour of the lilies and hyacinths that stood 
about in quaint bronze and china pots, all served still more to 
confuse her senses. 

Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths, however, bustled about the room in 
active valuation of its contents. 

“The carpet alone must have stood him in 450,” she announced. 
‘‘ And the curtains! I never saw anything like them. The man 
must be perfectly rolling in riches. ’Pon my word, Virginia ; but you 
have done well for yourself at last.” 

There was a sound of the hall door opening and closing, and then 
the grave man-servant appeared once more and bore away Mrs. Farring- 
don Griffiths’ card on a massive silver salver. 

“ This way, madam.” 

Virginia obediently followed her mother ; she felt faint and sick, 
and would fain have remained behind cowering in the recesses of one 
of the great velvet chairs. 

They had recrossed the hall. A door atthe further end was thrown 
open. ‘They stood in a large, light room, and before them was Mr. 
Gordon. That was all that Virginia saw. 

But Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths’ bodily eye in a moment had trans- 
ferred to her mental vision the whole insupportable situation. The 
wide, almost bare room, with its Persian carpet and Morris wall-paper 
undisturbed but for a few choice prints; the couple of Chippendale 
cabinets, the long low divan. And last, but not least, smallest but most 
prominent piece of furniture in the whole apartment, set in the window, 
surrounded by a net-work of wheels, was the unmistakable velvet up- 
holstered chair of the dentist, with its considerate head-rest, its 
historical white crocheted antimacassar, its horrible machinery for 
elevation and depression. 

, She stood motionless, gazing. 

' Virginia had advanced, holding out her narrow gloved hand. But 
something in her mother’s attitude struck her, and she, too, stood 
still. Her eye slowly followed her mother’s round the room, and at 
last rested also on the chair. There was an awful pause, and then, 
with a faintness at the heart, she sank in a heap on the divan. 

Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths’ voice broke the stillness that followed. 
In her self-control and command of the circumstances there was 
something little short of heroic. 

“T hear that you have a theory that deafness is often connected 
with the teeth,” she said, in a metallic voice; ‘and I have come to 
ask your advice. I am becoming very deaf,” she added, with 
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an heroic indifference to her own feelings, ‘and I am in hopes that 
it may be prevented at least from increasing.” 

Mr. Gordon’s glad smile of welcome had long ago faded ; his out- 
stretched hand had fallen to his side. He bowed gravely in answer 
to Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths’ speech. 

‘** May I trouble you to sit down?” he said, in his slow Scotch 
tones. 

Mr. Gordon, for the time engrossed by the exercise of his own 
pet fad, submitted Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths to a prolonged and 
careful examination. Her teeth were in a deplorable condition, he 
pronounced steadily. She was quite right in supposing that her 
deafness was in great part attributable to them. With her permission 
he would there and then prepare to set matters right. 

Her permission was readily granted, for Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths 
had a keen regard for her own interest. Though she had no inten- 
tion of receiving the dentist as an equal, she thought she might 
at least profit by his acquaintance to the extent of having a tiresome 
and expensive operation skilfully performed for nothing. 

When, at last, Mr. Gordon announced that it was impossible for 
him to do anything that day as he had another engagement, the 
patient’s usual savoir-faire had in great measure returned to her. 
She prepared to rise somewhat stiffly and acknowledge her indebted- 
ness to Mr. Gordon ; at the.same time turning on Virginia a warning 
look, not knowing how much further that most foolish person might 
involve her. 

Before Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths could thoroughly raise herself 
from her rather difficult position to carry out her meditated policy, 
Mr. Gordon had already hastened to the divan. He was bending 
over the reclining form, and turned his serious face on Mrs. Farringdon 
Griffiths. 

“Your daughter has fainted,” he said quietly. “Just bring me that 
glass of water.” 

** Parcel o’ nonsense!” cried Mrs. Farringdon Griffiths energeti- 
cally. ‘I'll soon bring her round.” And she roughly shook the 
prostrate figure by the arm. ‘Get up at once, Virginia,” she said, 
angrily ; “and don’t lie there making an exhibition of yourself.” 

But Virginia did not move. Her fair eyelashes lay stiffly on her 
cheeks ; all sign of colour had left even her lips. 

“‘ Get me that glass of water,” the dentist repeated. He had raised 
the languid head and removed the bonnet. This time Mrs. Farring- 
don Griffiths obeyed. 

“It is atrocious,” she murmured nervously ; “ positively atrocious, 
the way that girl involves me in a perfect scandal !” 

Mr. Gordon gently dropped some of the cold water on Virginia’s 
forehead, and put the glass to her lips. Her eyelids slightly quivered 
and her lips moved. He prepared to withdraw his arm. 

“No, don’t leave me,” she murmured. 
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“Yes, yes! Take your arm away at once!” cried Mrs. Farringdon 
Griffiths vehemently. ‘‘ Virginia, get up and come with me imme- 
diately! Mr. Gordon, I order you to let my daughter go.” 

Virginia opened her eyes wide, and with a terrified look at her 
mother, clung appealingly to the dentist’s arm. 

“Oh, don’t send me away! Don’t let me go yet!” she implored. 

“She is not fit to go out again at present,” Mr. Gordon said 
decisively. And without further parley he lifted the unresisting form 
in his arms, and conveying her into an adjoining room, deposited his 
light burden carefully on a sofa. Then he brought her wine, which 
he made her drink, and eau de Cologne with which he bathed her 
head, while Mrs, Farringdon Griffiths stood helplessly by. 

“What does all this mean?” she demanded angrily at last, as 
Virginia began to sit up and smile feebly into the dentist’s face. 

‘It means,” said Mr. Gordon soberly, ‘ that I love your daughter, 
and would like her to be my wife.” 

For a moment Mrs, Farringdon Griffiths felt staggered—crushed. 
That her daughter—and she a Farringdon, of Farringdon Hall— 
should marry a dentist: that a dentist should be her son-in-law ! 
Then the quick eyes fell on the display of silver that stood along the 
carved oak sideboard, on the evidences of wealth and comfort all 
around ; and in that glance her resolution received its death-blow. 
After all, what did it matter to her? This was probably Virginia’s 
only chance, and she—she would be free. She looked down coldly 
on her daughter, who was gazing up at her with pitiably anxious eyes. 

“ Virginia is of age ; she must judge for herself,” she replied coldly. 
‘Tf her happiness is at stake, I will not oppose her.” 

And Virginia, all tear-stained, without her curls, but with a new 
enraptured look shining on her face, turned to Mr. Gordon, and there 
and then plighted her troth to him. 


PSG YO 


A SURPRISE. 


I onty said, “A good New Year!” 
And never guessed what he intended ; 
When he came up so shy and queer, 
I only said, ‘‘ A good New Year!” 
He took my hands and drew me near, 
And said it all on me depended : 
I only said, “‘ A good New Year !” 
Nor dreamt that I was his intended. 
T. &. 
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